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I. THe METHOD OF INVESTIGATION. 


This study of almshouse women was begun in the fall of 
1892 and completed at Christmas, 1894,—a period of more 
than two years. For tabulating the inquiries in systematic 
form, cards of uniform size (74x 9} inches) were used, on 
which was printed the following : — 


1. Number (on almshouse records). 
2. Name. 
3. Date (of inquiry). 
4. Age. 
5. Color. 
6. Place of birth. 
7. Disease or defect. 
8. Education. 
9. Occupation. 
10. Conjugal condition. 
11. Admitted (a), how. 
(6), when last. 
“ (c), number of times. 
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12. When discharged. 
13. Relief elsewhere. 
14. Habits. 

15. Cause of pauperism. 
16. Contributory causes. 
17. Ancestry. 

18. Children. 


The answers to Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 
were copied from the almshouse records; in the nature of the 
case, these were the perfunctory questions to which replies 
could most easily be obtained. Nos. 10 and 14 were often 
found to have been answered falsely. The rest of the infor- 
mation was obtained by repeated personal conversations with 
the women themselves. Finally, the whole was submitted in 
detail to the matron, without whose active and intelligent 
codperation the work could not have been done at all. Her 
minute personal knowledge of every inmate often filled out, 
modified, corrected, and sometimes utterly disproved, the 
inmate’s story of herself. Frequently the nurses were en- 
listed to obtain, in a casual way, some special point. 

By the courtesy of the superintendent and matron, not 
only were the records and accounts of the institution always 
at the disposal of the investigator, but for several days at a 
time, on various occasions, she was enabled to live in the 
institution and see its entire administration. The greatest 
obstacle to the carrying on of the work was the want of trained 
medical assistance. From the physician in charge no help 
could be obtained. 

If the results seem meagre, it must be remembered that 
the character of these women presents special difficulties. 
The majority are more or less feeble-minded, deficient, or 
erratic in memory; all are prolix in thought and speech; 
many lie with facility. The keener-witted set down any 
person who shows an interest in their history, unjustified by 
a charitable donation, as a newspaper reporter. 
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To overcome prejudice and suspicion, and merely to make 
the acquaintance of the more approachable, was the work of 
several visits, while throughout the whole time it was not 
possible to use even a note-book and pencil. The fragments 
of several stories at one time had, therefore, to be carried in 
the memory until they could be noted on paper in a private 
room. A woman rarely if ever gave a connected account of 
her life, so that repeated conversations, guided with a view 
to securing some one or more missing points, had to be man- 
aged. 

With so many sources of error, and only 228 cases in all, 
the usefulness of the work and its results may naturally be 
questioned. Doubtless its greatest value lies in the training 
of the student herself in patience, tact, judgment of human 
nature, accuracy of detail, and methods of work. But this 
being true, a published account of methods and results has 
value in the first instance as a guide to other students con- 
ducting the same or similar investigations. It may serve to 
show them in advance what it is possible and what it is not 
possible to ascertain by given methods. As to the statistical 
importance of the work itself, it may be said that it has a 
certain corroborative value in relation to other statistics 
bearing upon the same subject. While alone it has not great 
cumulative force, yet the very smallness of the number of 
cases studied renders possible a minuteness of personal in- 
quiry and acquaintance on the part of the writer herself 
which would be out of the question where large numbers of 
cases were considered. The inquiry stands midway between 
the great masses of facts collected through many agents and 
worked up by a statistician who takes all his material at 
second hand and the minute studies of the life histories of 
individual dependents or of dependent families. This middle 
position gives it value in the interpretation of both the 
extensive and the intensive studies. Further, it has an 
intangible though not less real usefulness as a picture of 
conditions; piteous, vulgar, tedious, perhaps, but real and 
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inevitable,— conditions that, with variations, are common to 
all our American cities. Finally, less has always been known 
of women than of men; in fact, they have seldom been 
studied apart from men, and this contribution may serve to 
point out special variations and conditions, without a knowl- 
edge of which intelligent treatment is impossible. 


II. ADMINISTRATION. 


The San Francisco City and County Almshouse was 
founded by acts of the California Legislature passed in 1863 
and 1866, and was opened in 1867. Until 1890 it was under 
the superintendence of Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Keating ; since 
then Mr. and Mrs. P. L. Weaver have been in charge. Such 
statistics, therefore, as are founded on the records of the 
institution have a certain uniformity. 

The institution is under the control of the San Francisco 
Board of Health, consisting of the Mayor and four physicians 
of good standing, appointed by the Governor and holding 
office for four years. The offices of superintendent, matron, 
and physician are a part of the political perquisites of the 
board. Formerly all subordinate positions were filled in the 
same way. Ifthe present superintendent were not a man of 
some political influence he would not have been able to avoid 
having incompetent and worthless employes forced upon him, 
for whom certain members of the board desired to obtain 
comfortable places in payment of political services. In other 
ways the spoils system operates to the detriment of such in- 
stitutions. Members of the board might attempt to induce 
the superintendent to let the supply contracts to tradesmen 
who are their own partisan adherents. On the other hand, 
if provisions and materials do not prove to be up to the con- 
tract standard, the board sometimes protects the contractor 
against the superintendent. 

Every naturalized male inmate of the institution has a vote 
somewhere ; legally, no man gains or loses a residence by 
being an inmate of the almshouse. It is evident, however, 
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that he may and frequently does vote in violation of the law. 
It is the custom of competing parties to send lines of car- 
riages to the gates of the grounds, and to induce the inmates 
to go to the polls by offers of money and whiskey. 


ADMISSION. 


By an act of 1883 the State Legislature of California ap- 
propriated the sum of $100 yearly for the support of every 
indigent person over 60 years of age. As a consequence of 
this law many counties found it cheaper and more conve- 
nient to send aged paupers to an almshouse already estab- 
lished than to maintain a local county institution. The 
inmates of this almshouse, therefore, represent the residuum 
of pauperism in central California. 

Since the number has become large, and the expense per 
inmate per annum has fallen below $100, it has been advan- 
tageous for the almshouse to receive and maintain as many 
as possible over 60 years of age. On the other hand, the 
mere existence of such a comprehensive provision, upon 
which there has been no check in the way of investigation, 
has spread an impression, especially among the foreign popu- 
lation, that this was a sort of an old-age pension. Self-respect 
and independence have thus been discouraged among those 
who most needed it as an incentive to thrift. The indigent 
law has been repealed by the present Legislature (1894-95). 
During the last five years the number of inmates has ranged 
from 800 to 900, of whom about one-fifth are women. 

Legally, no person may be admitted except by a permit 
from the Mayor, the resident physician, or the chairman of 
the Hospital Committee. But as the almshouse is looked 
upon as the suitable catch-all for all those incompetent, help- 
less, and vicious persons whom other institutions cannot or 
will not keep, the superintendent must admit any who come 
or run the risk of a fusillade from the newspapers. Of the 
228 women observed, 138 were admitted by permit from the 
Mayor; 13 by the Health Officer ; 46 were sent from the City 
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and County Hospital ; 26 were sent from the police station, 
2 were admitted by a supervisor, 1 by a private person, and 1 
unknown. At the Mayor’s office no attempt has been made 
to investigate the worthiness of the applicant; usually the 
permit has been given after a few perfunctory questions by 
the Mayor’s secretary, and in one case by the janitor. 

The City and County Hospital habitually sends to the 
almshouse convalescents, consumptives, and incurables in all 
stages, partly to reduce expenses, partly to lower the death 
rate, and chiefly, it must be said, because there is nowhere 
else for them to go. As early as 1885 the Board of Health 
appropriated money to build a new almshouse building, 
“with a view of relieving the City and County Hospital of 
its incurables and convalescents.” In the report of the next 
year the superintendent states that “ most of these people 
(transferred from the hospital) are paralytics, cripples, or 
consumptives, . . . unable to do any kind of work.” In 
1891-92 the report says: ‘The number of inmates is slowly 
but surely increasing from year to year, and are of a more 
helpless character, owing to the large number of incurables 
sent from the City and County Hospital.” In 1893 a small 
hospital for women was built in the almshouse grounds, but 
none has yet been provided for men. From the police station 
come feeble, demented, wandering, and vicious persons who 
cannot be sent to a jail or to an insane asylum. 


DISCHARGE. 


Inmates are discharged at their own request or at the 
request of relatives. When the almshouse routine becomes 
too monotonous, any perfectly irresponsible inmate may de- 
mand a permit, which cannot legally be refused, to go into 
the city for a certain number of days or to be permanently 
discharged. The intemperate, prostitute, and begging make 
use of this liberty periodically, and return, usually in the 
police van, in a condition too filthy and degraded to be de- 
scribed, having pawned the clothes provided by the State. 
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They must be re-admitted, and may then recuperate until the 
next restless impulse seizes them. 

If the superintendent and matron did not use all possible 
personal influence, in persuasion and command, to influence 
these erratic creatures, the results would be far more serious 
than they are. It is evident that there is the same necessity 
here as in the system of repeated commitments* to county 
jails for some form of cumulative sentence to prevent the 
depredations of these incapables upon the community. Table 
I, complied from recent reports, will serve to show the extent 
to which freedom is abused. 


TABLE I. 


NUMBER OF TIMES ADMITTED AND RE-ADMITTED AFTER DISCHARGE. 
(From Municipal Reports of San Francisco, 1889-95.) 


1889-90. | 1890-91. 1891-92. | 1892-93. 1893-4. | Totals. | Percentages. 
er 45 56 | o4 | 82 | 59 | 306 7.01 
28 5 | 35 7 | 3 7 | (3.60 
SSS 22 25 | 20 | 26 20 13 | 2.60 
bikesinaes 13 19 | 12 7 13 64 | 1.50 
15 9 | 11 | 8 | 5 48 | 1.10 
EE 8 12 6 | 9 | 
ER | 3 9 6 | 7 | 
10th........ 2 | 6 | 5 | 4 
ere 2 2 | 5 4 
6 2 | 2 2 | 
13th........ | 2 5 | 2 2 | 
1 3 | 1 3 | 
15th........ 1 3 3 | 
1 


The class of “ins and outs” among the women consists 
chiefly of those who, while spending most of their time in the 
almshouse, are in the habit of constantly revisiting their ac- 
quaintances; or who, having secured a little money from 
some benevolent person, go out to spend it in drink ; or who 


* A man brought into the San Francisco City and County Jail, No. 3, on being asked 
how many times he had been up, replied : “‘ Well, Captain, I guess it’s about a hundred.” 
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beg upon the streets to vary the monotony of life ; or, finally, 
who, under stress of want, occasionally come back. Fortu- 
nately, most of them are beyond the child-bearing age, so that 
the results are not so disastrous as in some well-known 


instances.* 
WORK TEST. 


In former years inmates were bribed to work by special 
privileges,— tobacco and whiskey. Under the present man- 
agement the resident physician decides whether an inmate is 
capable of any kind of labor. All who can do anything what- 
ever are given regular tasks, and are compelled to do them 
or leave the house. For this compulsion the law makes no 
provision, but if not strictly enforced the institution would 
be overrun with repeaters and tramps. Superintendent 
Keating says in the almshouse report t for 1881-82: “It 
requires the most vigilant supervision to get the necessary 
work of the place performed without resort to harsh meas- 
ures. . . . It must be borne in mind that one-half of the peo- 
ple who find their way to the almshouse are sick, crippled, 
or infirm, and consequently incapable of physical exertion ; 
while one-half of the balance are mentally deficient or con- 
stitutionally lazy, and have lost all ambition. Taking into 
account the number of children, the working force is reduced 
to less than one-fifth the inmates, and many of these are poor 
workers at best.” 

Mr. A. O. Wright} says on this point: ‘“ The labor test is 
the best practical test that has ever been devised to sift out 
the really needy, and therefore deserving, from those who can 
but will not earn their own living. The labor test is the one 
thing dreaded by tramps. It is the best method of reducing 
unnecessary out-door relief, and it is the best method of driv- 
ing the drones out of a poorhouse.” Mr. S. C. Hoyt says: 
* The absence of employment in poorhouses tends to make 


* Report of a Special Committee Appointed by the Mayor of Boston to Inspect Public 
Institutions, June, 1892 ; pp. 28-9, 157, 158. 
+ Municipal report of San Francisco, 1881-82. 
t Employment in Poorhouses, National Conference of Charities, 1889. 
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those who are temporarily dependent, chronic, and incurable 
paupers.’* 

The amount of patience, ingenuity, and energy necessary 
to make such labor somewhat profitable, and to fit such 
laborers — who for the most part have failed to fit anywhere 
else in the industrial world — into the task which each can 
do, requires a degree of executive ability and moral fibre 
rarely to be found. Under the present matron the women 
of this almshouse have reached a high degree of industrial 
efficiency, considering their capacities. A prostitute nurses 
a bed-ridden girl to whom she has become attached ; a deaf 
and difficult old woman washes, dresses, and feeds as a baby 
a deaf, dumb, and blind girl; a woman, nearly blind and 
knotted with rheumatism, braids rag rugs; a feeble-minded 
Swedish woman makes fine lace; a well-educated woman 
does fine sewing and reads the daily paper aloud to the 
others. All the sewing and mending for the 900 inmates, 
and all the cleaning of the women’s apartments, is done by 


the women. 
GRADING. 


Although it is usually quite impossible to make a clear 
distinction between the worthy and unworthy poor, it is 
essential that some line should be drawn between the decent 
and the indecent, the capable and the incapable. Some 
classification by character is here attempted. One corridor 
is known, even among the women themselves, as “ pauper 
alley,” while to be assigned to a room on another is a reward 
of merit. The device of placing deaf women in the same hall 
with snorers is only one illustration of the infinite ingenuity 
expended in adjusting these misfits to each other. All are 
made to feel that even in this last stage there may be an 
advantage in being decent, industrious, and honest. Small 
responsibilities are placed on those who try to keep their self- 
respect, and inducements, such as would commonly be found 
useful only with children, often produce excellent effects. 

* Tenth Report New York State Board of Charities, p. 290. 
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For sociological purposes it has not seemed desirable to 
dwell further on administration. The institution is managed 
with rare economy of labor and materials, while the inmates 
are well fed, decently clothed, and treated with good judg- 
ment and kindness. Such reforms as are necessary will be 
suggested in Part IV. 


III. Statistics AND COMMENT. 


It must be clearly understood that the writer recognizes 
the impossibility of drawing definite conclusions from 228 
cases. In commenting upon tables the greatest care has been 
taken to distinguish between fact and opinion, and to com- 
pare both with the statements of accepted authorities. Num- 
bers have been translated into percentages only when they 
were large enough to have some significance. 


Nativity. 

The most surprising feature of Table II is the uniform 
proportion which the representatives of certain nationalities 
bear throughout twenty-five years to the whole number of 
inmates in each year,— as, for instance, Ireland from 33 to 
43 per cent, United States from 19 to 21 per cent, etc. In 
Table III, showing the distribution of population in Califor- 
nia among the same nationalities, there appears to be a very 
uniform proportion through the census of 1870, 1880, and 
1890; but in Table IV, where the two preceding tables are 
compared with each other, there appear certain startling varia- 
tions. Canada, Italy, Norway, Scotland, Sweden, and Swit- 
zerland are represented by nearly the same per cent in the 
almshouse and the total population of California. The Chi- 
nese, although constituting 7 per cent of the population, are 
practically unknown in the almshouse, probably owing to the 
fact that they always care for their own poor, and have the 
strongest objection to being buried in a foreign country. 

Native Californians average one-third of the total popula- 
tion of the State, but only 6 per cent of the almshouse in- 
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TABLE III. 


POPULATION OF CALIFORNIA BY SELECTED NATIONALITIES. 
tates Census, 1870, 1880, and 1890.) 


1870. 1880. 1290. 


Number. Per Cent. Number. | Per Cent. Number. | Per Cent. 


Other states........ | 176,199 31.4 245,820 | 28.4 365,997 31.3 
California......... | 170,097 | 30.4 326,000 37.7 75,843 39.5 
6,977 12 13,077 | 1.6% | 26,028 2.2 
| 48,826 | 8.7 73,548 | 8.5 | 71,066 5.7 
England...,........; 17,699 3.1 24,657 | 28 | 35,457 | 2.1 
8,068 1.5 9,550 | 11 | (11,855 1.1 
29,701 5.3 42,529 4.9 | 61,472 5.2 
Ireland..... ....... 54,421 9.7 62,962 | 7.3 | 63,138 5.2 
| | 4,660 8 7,537 | 9 | 15,495 1.4 
1,000 1,765 | 3,702 3 
Scotland........... 4,949 mt) 6,465 7 9,299 1.1 
Sweden............. 1,944 4 4,209 5 10.923 1.1 
Switzerland........ 2,927 5 5,308 6 9,743 8 
32,779 41,267 8 


. 864,694 


| 1,208,130 


TABLE IV. 


COMPARISON OF ALMSHOUSE POPULATION WITH POPULATION OF CALIFORNIA, CON- 
DENSED FROM TABLES II AND III, SHOWING PREVALENT NATIONALITIES. 


| Average of 
Census, 1870. | Census, 1880. | Census, 1890, | “!mshouse 
| Inmates for 
| 25 Years. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. 
California..........-.. 30.4 13 | 5.9 
Other states ........... 31.4 234 | 35 | 20.5 
1.2 1.6 2.2 1.7 


Switszerland............ | d & 
Other nationalities. .... | 
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mates. It should be remembered that, owing to the recent 
settlement of this State, there are as yet scarcely two adult 
generations of native Californians. This favorable showing 
is therefore likely to be altered somewhat by the census of 
1900. It is sometimes said that Californians are supporting 
the pauper and criminal overflow of foreign countries and 
the Eastern States ; but as the “ native Californian ” himself 
is the son or grandson of a foreigner or an Easterner, the 
complaint is reduced to absurdity. 

Other States of the Union average nearly 10 per cent less 
of the almshouse population than of the population of the 
State ; England, France, and Germany constitute from 2 to 
4 per cent more in the former than in the latter, while Ire- 
land alone presents the startling variation from an average 
of 7.4 in the population at large to 41.3 of the almshouse 
inmates. These latter figures corroborate many others of a 
similar character. In New York State, of 4328 almshouse 
cases, 34.3 were of Irish birth, although only 9 per cent of 
the population were of this nationality at that time. 

In Warner’s tables the Irish represent an average of 24 
per cent of 7225 cases from the charity societies of Balti- 
more, Boston, New Haven, and New York, varying from 
10.2 in Boston to 58.7 in New Haven.* It cannot, however, 
be inferred from these figures that the Irish in this country 
are more likely to become paupers than the native Ameri- 
cans. To make a fair comparison, it would be necessary to 
leave out of the account all Americans above the laboring 
classes, since only those come from Ireland who belong to 
these classes, and to allow for the disproportionate number 
of children among the native born. It is, however, perfectly 
clear that the Irish are at present contributing a much larger 
quota to the poverty-stricken and pauper classes of Califor- 
nia, and of many other portions of the United States, than 
is any other foreign nationality. 

An intelligent Irish domestic has suggested the explana- 
tion: “They ’re just ready to be paupers when they come 
* Tenth Annual Report New York State Board of Charities, 1877, p. 100. 
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over. There isn’t any use trying to get ahead in Ireland, for 
whatever you put on the land only makes the rent more; so 
there isn’t any use saving. And they can’t be strong, be- 
cause they live mostly on potatoes, corn-meal, and sour milk.” 
This suggests that to the instability of the Celtic tempera- 
ment may thus be added the want of balance arising from 
mal-nutrition and unthrift. Professor Warner has noticed 
that the “children of European immigrants usually drink 
either less or more than their parents, and those who drink 
resort to the stronger liquors.’”* 

Side by side with this fact we must place another: That 
for many years many prominent politicians in such cities 
as Boston, New York, and Chicago have been Irishmen,} and 
that throughout the country, wherever an Irishman is suc- 
cessful, he attains a degree of prosperity seldom equalled by 
any other immigrant. It would appear that a sharp differen- 
tiation begins among these immigrants on their arrival here. 
American life, with its new, stimulating, and dangerous con- 
ditions, becomes a test of organic quality, and every foreign 
element, not later than the second generation, survives or 
succumbs by virtue of its power to adapt itself to a new 
environment. Among the Irish, the few rise to thrift, com- 
petence, political power,— even greatness ; many people the 
almshouses in the first, and it may be the prisons in the 
second, generation.} 

Irish women constitute 59.2 of almshouse women, while 
the Irish nationality as a whole supplies 41.8 per cent of the 
total almshouse population. For reasons discussed under the 
headings “Occupation” and “* Marital Condition,” these 
women are less efficient in domestic employments, more lia- 
ble to drink, and more illiterate than others, as well as less 
well developed and trained than men of their own class. 
* American Charities, p. 65. 
+ Bryce, American Commonwealth, vol. I, p. 21. 


t Falkner, R. P. Statistics of Prisoners, 1890, pp. 14, 15 ; Seventeenth Annual Report, 
New York State Reformatory, Elmira, N. Y.; Municipal Reports of San Francisco. 
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If to the characteristics of Celtic temperament in the mass 
be added the emotional instability of women, it is easy to see 
that the Irish woman of the immigrant class could scarcely . 
fail to exhibit the results of so fatal a combination in an 

overwhelming preponderance in the almshouse. 


TABLE V. MARITAL CONDITION AND NATIVITY. 


| Other | 


United England. | Ireland. Ger- Cana- Coun. Total. 
States. land. many. da. | tries, 

No. | cent. XN cent. N | cent.| N° No se No. | No. | Cent 


Married 3 7.8 2 11.8 6 4.50) .... ones | 2; 8 5.7 


Widows. . 18 47.4 13. 764 96 71.20 5 8 4 11 155 68.1 
Deserted 

Wives.. | 10 2 2 20; 8.7 
Single 

Women.; 264) 2 118; 21 15.50 .... 1 2 3615.8 


228 100.0 


6 16 


1 Not supported by husbands, most of them probably deserted. One colored woman, 


The number of widows is very large, i. e., 68.1 per cent. 
In the Tenth Annual Report of the New York State Board of 
Charities, of 6231 women, only 24 per cent were widows. A 
much larger proportion of Irish women than Americans are 
widows, while the marriages of one-fourth of the American 
women have turned out badly, as against one-eighth among 
Irish women. Of other nationalities the number is too small 
to be considered. 

Mr. George E. Vincent calls attention to the disruption of 
the family produced by widowhood. He says: “ When the 
head of the family dies without leaving an accumulation of 
wealth, the burden of support falls upon the wife,—a con- 
dition manifestly pathological.”* Mr. Booth gives numerous 
instances where widowhood in itself has been a cause of 
pauperism.t The difference between men and women in this 


* An Introduction to the Study of Society, p. 279. 
+t Pauperism : A Picture. See Index. 
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respect is significant. Women of the laboring classes are on 
the whole less incapacitated for self-support by motherhood 
and domestic employments than other women, but the fact 
remains that when a woman is done with marriage she is 
seldom fit for anything. ‘This may be a necessary result, 
and, if the number of dependent women in society were 
proportionally represented by the almshouse women, would 
be a matter for no special comment. But the large number 
of semi-dependent women everywhere raises the question 
whether every woman should not be trained for two possible 
destinies instead of one, as men are. If the common woman 
were intelligently trained for self-support as well as the 
duties of marriage, the spectacle of the disruption and depen- 
dence of families because of woman’s incapacity would be 
comparatively rare. Another phase of the same question is 
discussed under the head of “ Occupation.” 


Ancestry. 
TABLE VI. ANCESTRY OF 228 ALMSHOUSE WOMEN. 

Number. | 

Respectable laboring people...... 26 

| 


This was one of the most difficult questions to get an- 
swered. Many of the women refused to talk of their early 
homes at all, and many more could not describe definitely 
the character of parents and relatives. From the appear- 
ance, degree of education, and social ideas of the women, 
the writer would infer that at least three-fourths of the “un- 
known” in Table VI might properly be placed under “ peas- 
ant.” Even among the foreigners an effort was made to draw 
a distinction between the lowest class of peasantry and the 
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somewhat higher grade, well-to-do peasant farmer. This 
latter class is combined with the corresponding type in 
America under the head “ Respectable Laboring People.” 
So much may, perhaps, be inferred, that three-fourths of 
these 228 women were the children of parents who were, if 
not paupers, at least in that stratum where poverty tended 
to make them the sport of all the causes which produce pau- 


perism. 
Children. 
TABLE VII. CHILD-BEARING CAPACITY OF 228 ALMSHOUSE WOMEN. 
United England. Ireland. Scot- Ger- Cana-  (Coun- Total. 
| States. land. many.| da. tries. 

Per Per Per | lw Per 
No. Cent., No Cent. No. Cent. No No. No e o | Cent. 


1Single women 

who have not | 

borne children 8 21.1] 2; 18); 156) .... 1 1 1 | & 14.9 
Married women | 

who have not! | 
bornechildren| 10 263! 11.8) 28 | 1 2| 197 
Women who | | | 

have borne, 

children .. ... | 19, 50.0) 11! 646! 78 7.8 3 8 3 12 134 | 58.8 


Unknown...... 1), 26 2/ 11.8 8 58 2 | 1 1 15) 66 
| 38 100.0) 17 100.0) 135 100.0 5) 6 | 16 100.0 


| | 


Table VII shows the comparative fertility of three nation- 
alities,— American, English, and Irish. One-fourth of the 
married women are childless. In France alone does the num- 
ber rise so high. Compared with the figures for Massachu- 
setts and England,* where only one-seventh of the married 
women are childless, this is somewhat startling. It may be 
that a number of women put down as childless have had pre- 
mature births, which they have now forgotten, but this can- 
not wholly do away with the difference. As might have been 
expected, there are more barren women among Americans 
than foreigners; but that one-fourth of the married Irish 
women should prove barren is not easily explained. 


* Farr, Vital Statistics, 


| 
; 
1 Two single women (United States) are known to have had children. a 
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TABLE VIIL. NUMBER OF CHILDREN BY NATIVITY OF MOTHERS. 
United England. | Ireland. Ger-  Cana- | Coun- Total. 
States. | jland. many.| da. tries. 


No. 


27 | 
Dead....... 10| 244) 26 50.0 139 | 47.6 6 | 27 | 448 
Still-born....) 1/ 24/ 18| 62|....] .... | | 4 2%) 55 
Several’..... 3| 8| 154| 2] 86) 3) 8) .... 3 30) 106 

| 
| 
Total....... 41 | 100.0) 52 | 100.0, 293 1000 13| 21 6 | 45 471 100.0 
| | i | 


ee,— the number of children in the aver- 
age family. 

Of the children by American mothers, one-fourth died ; 
by English and Irish mothers, one-half died ; by mothers of 
other nationalities, nearly one-half died. The survival of 
children depends chiefly on two things: the vitality of the 
mother and the hygienic care which they receive. If any- 
thing could be inferred from so small numbers, it would be 
that American children receive better care than those of 
foreigners. 

Sixteen women could only remember that they had had 
“several” children, whether now living or dead they could 
not tell. Degeneration had reduced them to the forgetful- 
ness of offspring characteristic of the lower animals. An 
attempt was made to ascertain the number of still-born chil- 
dren, but feebleness of mind in the old, and the incidental 
character of such an experience in the minds of most women 
of this class, made it impossible to secure satisfactory results. 
The writer is convinced, however, in view of the conditions 
described by the women, that this should be a much larger 
factor in the table, and that the proportion of living and 
dead children would thus be greatly altered. Assuming that 
one-half of the “several” children are dead, about one-half 
of the total number of children born are dead. 

By a computation based on American mortality tables, an 
attempt was made to ascertain whether this stock would ex- 
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tinguish itself, and if so, how soon. But the data concern- 
ing ancestry and ages of children were so meagre that the 
large number of assumptions required in the statement of 
the problem rendered the results valueless. It is evident, 
however, that the stock as a whole is declining rather than 
increasing in numbers. But it must not be forgotten that it 
is a mixed stock, and may include within itself strains, or 
families, having powers of reproduction more than sufficient 
to perpetuate their kind. 


TABLE IX. 
CONDITION OF LIVING CHILDREN OF 228 WOMEN INMATES OF SAN FRANCISCO ALMS- 


| Number. Per Cent. | 
| 


| Lost sight of, i. ¢., somewhere’’.... 
Self-supporting.... 5 
| Vicious, immoral, drunken 
| Sickly, diseased, unfortunate.. ....... 

With relatives 

Unknown 


Of the 184 living children, 86 are reported by their moth- 
ers to be self-supporting, but it must be said that these 
women almost invariably exaggerate any favorable circum- 
stances, making it appear that their children and their rela- 
tives are as well off as possible. They give all sorts of 
plausible reasons why these children do not support them ; 
but the fact is, as the stories show, that 19 women have been 
east off by their relatives or children because of their 
drunken, vicious, or filthy habits: 2 women, because the 
almshouse is a cheaper place to keep them than an insane 
asylum or a lodging house; 9, because the children are 
ashamed of them. This latter phase is not adequately repre- 
sented by the figures. One of the commonest results of 
immigration seems to be that the children acquire a public- 
school education, become prosperous, and rise in social sta- 
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tion; the old mother or father — foreign, uneducated, often 
vulgar, and unpresentable — becomes an unwelcome reminder 
of their common origin, and does not fit into the American 
life of the children. They are therefore quietly thrown back 
into the almshouse, where they will be reasonably comforta- 
ble and unknown to the children’s friends. The old people 
are often resigned to their fate because they are led to believe 
that the almshouse is a State institution, and that it is the 
business of the State to take care of them. Often it hurts 
their pride less to be dependent on that abstract thing, “ the 
State,” than upon children and relatives who are ashamed of 
them. Five have quarrelled with daughters or grandchil- 
dren, and are in the almshouse because of spite on one side 
or the other. This again is a larger factor than appears in 
numbers. A crotchety, quarrelsome, sensitive old woman, 
who can do very little work and who thinks much should be 
done for her, is a serious burden in any poor family, and a 
source of family trouble anywhere. The majority of women 
in the almshouse are difficult of temper, and doubtless this 
was originally a cause of separation from their families in 
many cases where it does not appear in their stories. Three 
could be partially supported by their children if they could 
do even a little housework well or could be left alone at 
home. In twelve cases there were children who were able, 
from the mother’s own story, to support her, but no satisfac- 
tory reason why they did not do so was given. 

Of the 184 children, 40 are “somewhere”; that is, they 
have been separated from the mother in one way or another, 
and she no longer knows where they are. In the majority of 
cases this occurs because the mother cannot write, or writes 
with difficulty, not having the habit, and does not therefore 
keep her connection with her children. The children, usually 
of the laboring class, drift from one place to another at work, 
write less and less often, until finally an illness, a lost letter, 
a wrong address, some trivial accident, breaks the last link 
which bound them together. The fact that the parent is 
usually a foreigner, the immensity of this country, and the 
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mobility of the laboring classes, all tend to produce the same 
pitiable result,—a condition undoubtedly peculiar to Ameri- 
can pauperism. 

Of the children 5 are sickly or diseased ; 13 are vicious, im- 
moral, or drunken ; 8 are dependent on relatives, which, with 
21 who are in institutions, makes a total of 47, or 25 per cent, 
who are definitely known to belong to the dependent and 
delinquent classes. Although the character of these women 
suggests that we are dealing with incipient rather than 
chronic pauperism, this percentage in the second generation 
is larger than is given in other American cases. In the study 
of New York almshouses 22 per cent of 7040 living children 
were found to be of the dependent or delinquent classes.* 
Warner comments on these figures as follows: “It should 
also be noted that a considerable number of those self- 
dependent at the time would probably with advancing years 
become public charges ; and while some of those in a condi- 
tion of dependency would perhaps eventually become self- 
supporting, ‘they would hardly become so as a permanent 
thing. It is doubtful if half these children would get 
through life without a taint of dependency.” 

Twenty-one of the 184 living children are in institutions, 
chiefly orphanages. The law of California passed in 1883, 
aud only just repealed (1894-95), giving $100 per year for 
every orphan, and #75 per year for every half-orphan, to any 
institution which maintains ten or more children, has facili- 
tated the abandonment of children to State care. The idea 
which prevails so widely among the foreign population, that 
it is the business of the State to take care of the destitute 
and helpless, leads in two directions,— to the almshouse and 
the orphan asylum,—and tends constantly to weaken ‘the 
self-respect of that portion of the poor who are on the verge 


of non-support. 
Concerning the remaining 11 children nothing could be 


ascertained. 
* Tenth Annual Report of New York State Board of Charities, p. 108. 
+t American Charities, p. 187. 
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TABLE X. 
AGES OF INMATES OF SAN FRANCISCO ALMSHOUSE, 1867-94. 
(From Municipal Reports of San Francisco, 1867-94). 


| | 
Under One One to9 10 to 19 | Ags | 
Year. | Years. Yas. | .* of Wenn 
| Inmates. Inmates. 
32 20 35 1-6 
ree 4 31 12 | 40 1-5 
1871-7 9 26 7 42 1-18 
0 8 | 19 9 45 1-2 
7 | 51 12 42 
eee 13 41 17 | 44 
9 40 16 | 43 
9 58 23 45 
11 45 17 45 
8 31 8 46 
8 39 12 47 
ee 9 49 17 47 2-3 
ee 5 28 8 50 1-15 
ee 2 20 8 50 1-2 
4 23 7 50 1-4 
2 13 6 53 7-10 
2 10 11 55 
EE ree 1 7 3 56 1-2 
ll 13 54 1-6 
4 11 8 54 
ee 1 2 7 55 1-6 
Seer 6 55 1-4 
4 59 3-5 
10 59 1-8 63 1-3 


As in all almshouses in the United States formerly, and in 
many still, there were a considerable number of children in 
the San Francisco almshouse until 1890. Under the new 
management children have beeu placed in institutions or in 
families as soon as places could be found for them. No 
children or young persons are now admitted, and the few 
remaining in the almshouse are defectives, for whom there 
seems to be no place in other institutions. With the re- 
moval of children the average age of inmates has steadily 
risen from 36 1-6 years in 1870 to 59 1-8 years in 1894. It 
is noticeable that the average age of the women is sixty-three 
years and four months, considerably higher than that of all 
inmates. This may be accounted for by the character of 
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household employments which may be carried on by women 
until a later age than is possible with men, or perhaps because 
the compassion of relatives and of the world toward an old 
woman lengthens her bread-earning period. 


Education. 
The following table shows the degrees of education repre- 
sented by these almshouse women : — 


TABLE XI. 
EvUCATION OF 228 ALMSHOUSE WOMEN IN SAN FRANCISCO, COMPARED WITH EDvu- 


San Francisco. New York. 
Number. | Per Cent. Per Cent. 
72 31.7 31.5 
51 22.4 14.7 
51 22.4 24.2 
ee 20 8.7 29.6 
Good, i. e., high school or higher... .... 5 2.1 


In any given class in society the women will be less edu- 
cated than the men on the average. Very few of the alms- 
house women desire to read; even those who read and write 
generally do so with difficulty. On the other hand, most of 
the men read all they can get, and there is rarely enough 
literature to supply them. The same difference between the 
sexes is indicated by comparing the figures introduced from 
the New York report, which are based on a mixed almshouse 
population. Some one has said that what was formerly an 
education,—ie., the three R’s,— is in this age practical illit- 
eracy. Judged by this standard, at least 88 per cent of 
these women are illiterate. 


Occupation. 

Table XII, of occupation of all inmates, indicates that the 
numbers in each occupation have increased in surprisingly 
uniform proportion throughout this period of twenty-five 
years. Common laborers average 25.6 per cent through 
twenty-five years; housekeepers and servants (mostly 
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women), 13.7. The predominance of certain occupations 
through so long a period suggests that there may be some- 
thing inherent in the occupation itself to produce this result. 
The number in a given occupation varies not only with the 
number in the total population, but with the degree of skill 
required. Of the trades in the list, that of machinist proba- 
bly requires the most skill. This shows for only 6 per cent, 
as against 25.6 per cent of common laborers. However, want 
of skill may be either a cause or an effect. It may be that 
the person lacked ambition or ability to acquire a trade, and 
consequently fell into the lower stratum; or that, not hav- 
ing a chance to learn a trade, though capable, he is kept in 
the ranks, where competition is most severe and opportunity 
for training impossible. That which anybody can do is ill 
paid and therefore degenerative in itself. ‘ Laborers” is a 
term covering not only men who have no trade, but casual 
laborers, of whom the climatic and industrial conditions of 
California produce an unusually large number. Following 
next in order of numbers are housekeepers (all women) and 
servants (mosily women). Carpenters (3.2), miners (3.7), 
sailors (3.7), and those having no occupation (3.4) are the 
only others in sufficient numbers to be significant. 


_ TABLE XIII. __OccuPATIONS OF 228 ALMSHOUSE WOMEN. 


Sub-Totals. 


Oce pation. 


Domestic life and service) 
Laundress | 


2 


Storekeeper 
Carpet factory 
Janitress 


| 
| 


193 

17 

Speculator and fortune-teller.. 

Singer in a Give... sees : 

228 

J 
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Domestic occupations unfit women for self-support, be- 
cause they belong to what Miss Addams, of Hull House, 
calls the “belated” trades. Eighty-two per cent of the 
almshouse women have been married, but the kind of house- 
keeping which they carried on in their own homes fitted 
them only for the lowest class of domestic labor. The mar- 
ried life of an uneducated woman is consumed in the most 
exhausting of duties, — child-bearing, which frequently 
results in lack of ambition, and in a round of small routine 
duties and petty details of the most unsystematic sort. Her 
audience is small and uncritical. The woman who sets type 
or works at a loom knows that punctuality, skill, energy, are 
essential if she keeps her place: the wife has no such incen- 
tive. Whatever cleverness and ambition she had is worn 
away in domestic processes, so that if widowed or deserted, 
even before middle life, domestic service is her only re- 
source, and even for that her home life has wholly unfitted 
her. Most almshouse women frankly regard marriage as a 
means of escape from self-dependence, and many of them 
grieve for dead husbands and children chiefly because sup- 
port is no longer forthcoming. Widowhood as a cause of 
dependence has been discussed elsewhere (page 233), and 
should be considered in this connection. 

It may be objected that there are not so many housekeep- 
ers and servants in the almshouse, in proportion to the num- 
ber in those occupations in the population, as of men in any 
occupation in which there is an equal number engaged. It 
must be said, however, that the world recognizes the inevita- 
ble dependence of women by considering it a most disgraceful 
thing for relatives or children to allow an old woman to go 
to the almshouse. On the other hand, men are supposed to 
have had their chance to lay up money, and if they have not 
done so they must take the consequences. This one-sided 
filial obligation keeps large numbers of women out of the 
almshouse who are wholly dependent. One instance may 
illustrate: A professional man with a wife and children 
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also supports three sisters-in-law and two sisters, because 
they are “ladies,” and the sense of family obligation will not 
allow them to become a public care. They are all able-bodied 
and housekeepers of the conventional type. If they were 
men the situation would be absurd. The almshouse women 
are for the most part only the dregs of society, and perhaps 
not so much worse than the much larger number whose inca- 
pacity makes them absolutely dependent on private support. 

It must be answered also that housekeeping is not a single 
occupation, but a group of occupations. The washerwoman 
may become a skilled laundress, earning from $40 to $60 per 
month; the family cook may become a skilled cook at $35 to 
$50 per month; the fine sewer may, by learning the trade, 
be a dressmaker or a tailoress. But the ordinary housewife 
must usually be all of these things, as well as housemaid, 
nurse, and wife. That she should be able to do none of them 
well enough to earn her own living is only a logical result. 
It is a suggestive fact in this connection that “cooks” (4.8 
almost all men) rank in the list next to housekeepers (6.9) 
and servants (6.8). Even “waiters,” the only other men 
engaged in domestic labor, stand for 1.6 per cent. So long 
as the standard of domestic service is so low, and so long as 
it must compete with other more inviting employments now 
open to women, only the least skilled women will go into it. 
It has become the first resort of the ignorant and the last of 
the pauperized. The influence is thus reciprocal ; domestic 
occupations, especially among the laboring classes, tend to 
pauperize women, while the character of women undertaking 
them lowers the standard of skill required. 

To discuss the remedies for this state of things does not 
come within the scope of this paper, but it may be noted 
that certain radical changes in the character and require- 
ments of domestic labor are already evolving an altogether 
different standard for both housewife and domestic. These 
may be briefly enumerated as follows : — 
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1. Occupations requiring special skill and training are 
being taken out of the house, as, for instance, dressmaking, 
washing, baking, fruit canning, and other kinds of cooking. 

2. Kitchen apparatus of many kinds is being introduced 
which requires much intelligence to use. 

3. The scarcity of women domestics has raised the stand- 
ard of wages, which leads men (notably the Chinese and 
Japanese in California) into domestic service. This in turn 
is raising the standard of skill required for such occupations. 

4. Codperative schemes on a small scale among families 
are gaining ground. 


Causes of Pauperism. 

At a glance it is evident that certain causes which appear 
in tables of mixed population do not here appear at all. 
There is no case of “lack of work,” owing to the fact that 
unskilled domestic employment is always to be had in the 
Northern and Western United States without difficulty, the 
demand always being greater than the supply. “Trade 
misfortune,” comparatively common in thickly-settled man- 
ufacturing districts, does not appear, while “accident,” 
amounting to 4 to 5 per cent in some tables,* gives here only 
1.7 per cent. On the other hand, in tables in which men 
constitute the larger number of cases, “ failure of support” 
and “desertion” are scarcely mentioned, while “ temper ” 
counts for a much smaller percentage than among women. 

It is evident, from a careful study of the stories, that 
“pauper association and heredity” as causes would not be 
found among the class of persons studied. The conditions 
of a new country and an immigrant population could only 
produce incipient pauperism; chronic pauperism has scarcely 
had time to develop, and among a foreign population sel- 
dom gets so far from the port of landing as California. 

Speculation is probably unique as a cause of pauperism 
among women; it suggests the early days of California, 


* Booth, Pauperism : A Picture, p. 10. 
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CAUSES OF PAUPERISM AND NATIVITY. 


The sum of the causes of pauperism in each case is assumed to be 10. The principal cause 
may count as 5 or more units, while the contributory causes may be 5 or less, as, for instance, case 
No. 48 (see Table X VII), principal cause, sickness 5, contributory causes, neglect by relatives 3, old 


age 2. 


| 


Number of cases.....|...-. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Speculation... .... 


. No support....... 


. Accident. 


Intemperance... .. 


Shiftlessness and 
inefficiency 


. Sickness 


Cc 

P 

Cc 

Cc 

P 

c. 

- Neglect by rela-| P. 
i Cc. 

Cc 

P 

Cc 

Cc 


| . 
. Physical defect...) P. 


. Mental deficiency P. 


16. 


| C. 


Cc 

| C. 

Old age P. 


|California. 


Total Con- 
tributory. 


Other Coun- 
Total Princi- | 
pal 


| Other States. 
Switzerland. | 


Scotland 
| Germany. 


| 


— 


10 
10 


70 310) 60 170 1,350 50 110, 30 
| | 


© P= Principal ; C= Contributory. 


when the gold fever and speculation in mining stocks ruined 


thousands. 


It is not surprising that so abnormal a state of 


society should have affected women as well as men. 


| 
| 3 
..| 7 8 7 6 | 392 
c. | 2 5 45 182 
12 | 40) 17) 20) 151) 10) 24) 10 25 312! 
15 ..| 35] 15] a8) ..| tea} 
30) 100 | 1,686) 624, 2280 
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Drug habits are apparently not so prevalent among the 
women as might have been anticipated in a country where 
they have become appallingly common, but this may be only 
because they are, of all injurious habits, the most easily con- 
cealed. 


TABLE XV. 
CAUSES OF PAUPERISM AND NATIVITY (CONDENSED FROM TABLE XIV). 


United England. Ireland. | “er- Other Total. 
States. many. | Countries. 
Units Cent. Units | Gent. Units | Cent. Units. Units. Cent. 
. 7 1.9 7) 41 60, 4.5 2 10 3.8 
2. Immorality....... P.| 30) 7.9] 12) 71] 62) 46 5 4.8 
21] .... | 5) 4 6 
3. Shiftlessness and! P. 6 1.3 10; 59) 107 7.9 15 6.0 
inefficiency.. .... Cc. 8 2.1 5| 2.9 30] ... 5 1.9 
Cc. 26 6.8 11 6.5 72| 5.3 11 10 5.7 
5. Nosupport..... .|P.| 25) 66] 12) 71] 50 | 3.7 30 5.3 
10 BB} 34 2.5 13 2.5 
6. Sickness.......... P. 55 (14.5 20; 11.8; 151); 11.2 24 62 13.7 
Cc. | 6 1.6 2 1.2 2; 19 1 10 1.9 
9. Mental deficiency} P. | 22) 5.8] .... | 30 | 2.2 25 3.4 
Cc, 13 3.4 5 2.9 13 | 9 5 5 18 
8. Insanity.......... ?. 35 | 9.2 15 8.8 86 6.4 15 10 7.1 
9. Temper........... P 68] 80] 22] .... 1.7 
c 18] 18) 16] 2 1.5 
5 | 112 
98 | 
100.0} 170 100.0 


Number of cases.....|.... | 135 | .... | 7 228.0 


* P= Principal ; C= Contributory. 


Only the predisposing and subjective causes have been 
ascertained. Since 83 per cent of the women are immigrants, 
the objective causes in environment would be exceedingly 
difficult to find out. At the suggestion of Professor A. G. 
Warner* an attempt has been made to give a numerical 
* American Charities, first edition, p. 35. 
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estimate of the relative value of principal and contributory 
causes. This is indeed a purely arbitrary method, but serves 
to indicate more accurately the net-work of conditions, no 
one of which would produce pauperism. Very seldom does 
one cause alone bring a woman to the almshouse. 


Intemperance. 


Although 33.5 per cent of the women are known to have 
been intemperate, drink appears as only 13.4 per cent of the 
principal causes, and 3.8 per cent of the contributory,—a 
total of 17 per cent. This agrees with Mr. Booth’s conclu- 
sions that only 25 per cent of chronic pauperism is attribu- 
table to drink, while in cases of incipient pauperism it may 
fall to 10 per cent. Mr. Booti. says: * “It does not stand 
as apparent chief cause in as many cases as sickness or old 
age, but if it were not for drink, sickness and old age could 
be better met.” 

As in Warner's tables,f the Irish are apparently more af- 
fected by drink than other nationalities, for while 59 per cent 
of the women are Irish, 72 per cent of the units of intemper- 
ance is attributable to them. Again, as in Mr. Booth’s 
tables,f “ the married drink much more than the single, but 
it may be taken that it is in connection with the responsibil- 
ities of married life that the consequences of drink are fatal.” 

Immorality plays a smaller part than might have been ex- 
pected, which may be accounted for in several ways. The 
San Francisco almshouse refuses to take in young women for 
confinement, on the ground that no proper care can be given 
them or their children. Again, some old women may have 
been immoral, but they are past the age when the fact is 
likely to be discovered. But undoubtedly the chief reason 
lies in the character of the women themselves. Irish women, 
although more seriously addicted to drink, are probably less 
unchaste as a class, both in the old country and in the 


* Pauperism : A Picture, p. 141. +t American Charities, p.46. {+ Pauperism: A Picture, 
p. 249. 
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United States, than any other nationality. In this table they 
represent only 54 per cent of the units of “immorality,” as 
against 59 per cent of the whole number of women, while 
American women, though only 16 per cent of the whole 
number, count for 31 per cent in immorality. 

Shiftlessness and Inefficiency averages 7.9 per cent for the 
whole. In Warner’s tables,* comparing the causes of pov- 
erty in America, England, and Germany, it ranges from 1.8 
per cent to 14 per cent, showing no considerable variation. 
As to nationalities, however, this cause among women varies 
widely from Warner’s tables.}| He says: “In shiftlessness 
and inefficiency the Americans lead all other well-represented 
nationalities, having here a percentage of 9.19, as against an 
average of 7.51. The Irish here fall much below the aver- 
age, 5.78 per cent.” In Table XV, of 228 women, the Irish 
lead with 9.9 per cent, followed by English women with 8.8, 
and Americans with 3.4,—a result decidedly different. 
Warner’s tables represent, however, mixed population in 
which men greatly predominate ; consequently, to account 
for this difference is not very difficult. The peasant Irish 
women are never trained at home in a way to become effi- 
cient in American households. Although quick, clever, and 
willing, they are careless, often slovenly and inaccurate. As 
suggested in discussing the degenerative effect of domestic 
employments, their own housekeeping is seldom of a sort to 
make them efficient domestics when thrown on their own 
resources. Katherine Tynan, in an article on the “ Women 
of Ireland,” says: $ ‘ Irish girls have not the training of the 
fingers that an English girl usually has; they have not the 
resource of needlework or fancy work except to a slight 
extent. ... Families cannot afford to keep their sons at 
home idle, while in all classes except the most humble it is 
a tradition that the daughters should stay at home and go 
white-handed.” Among the lower classes of the peasantry 


* American Charities, p.38. +t American Charities, p. 46. + In the Independent, Feb. 21, 
1895. 
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even, the women do no needlework except the making of 
lace and the coarse clothing of the family, and are chiefly 
occupied out of doors. Nothing in American life compen- 
sates for this want of home training in handicraft, and by the 
time they reach the almshouse it is evident enough why they 
cannot support themselves outside. The Irish women are a 
notable contrast to other foreign nationalities in this respect: 
they can scarcely be trusted to mend the coarse clothing of 
the almshouse men, while the Swedish and German women 
can always do crocheting, fine lace, needlework, or plain 
sewing. Asa consequence the Irish women are much less 
contented and happy in the almshouse than the others. It 
is a striking characteristic, which comes out frequently in 
living among them, that those women who can do something 
well are comparatively contented and nearly always sweet- 
tempered. 

Neglect by Relatives has been quite ful'y discussed in con- 
nection with the fate of the living children, on page 287. 
In Warner's tables* this cause ranges from 0.8 to 2 per cent, 
while in Table XV of almshouse women it ranges from 6.5 
among English women to 8.9 among the Irish. It would be 
natural to expect this cause to be much more common in a 
table of women alone than in any table of mixed population. 
The world expects an old man to take care of himself, be- 
cause it is supposed that he has had an opportunity to lay up 
money for old age, while it accepts the dependence of a 
woman as the natural outcome of marriage, and no opportu- 
nity for thrift. This cause would frequently not be counted 
us such for a man under precisely the same conditions as 
make it unquestionably one for a woman. Since many old 
women are capable of partial self-support, neglect by rela- 
tives would naturally be a much larger contributory than 
principal cause. 

No Support has been used to include not only death or 
desertion of the husband, but also death or incapacity of sons 

* American Charities, p. 34. 
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or brothers who have been a means of support. As compared 
with other tables* which give from 4 to 19 per cent, this 
cause, giving here an average of 7.8, calls for no special com- 
ment. 

Sickness, like drink, is tolerably constant, standing here 
for 15.6, as compared with a range of 15 to 30 per cent in 
other tables.} Of this cause Warner says: ‘ The most con- 
stant cause of poverty everywhere, at all times, and accord- 
ing to all investigators, is sickness. . . . Personal acquaint- 
ance with the destitute classes has further convinced him 
that most of the causes of poverty result from or result in a 
weakened physical and mental constitution often merging 
into actual disease.” Dugdale says: Pauperisim is an in- 
dication of weakness of some kind, either youth, disease, old 
age, injury, or for women, childbirth.” That American 
women rise above the average may be accounted for by the 
large number of single women, 26 per cent of American 
women being single, as against 11 to 15 per cent of other 
nationalities. Booth§ attributes the greater amount of sick- 
ness among single women to lack of home care. 

Temper averages 3.2 per cent, an amount which does not 
adequately represent its force. Nearly all the women are 
distinctly trying. Temper as a cause has been put down 
only in cases where the woman was extremely difficult. It 
is unquestionably a large factor in producing other causes, 
such as “neglect by relatives,” “desertion” (included in 
“no support”), and insanity. Dr. Clarke, of Stockton 
Insane Asylum, has said that ungovernable temper is often 
the beginning of insanity. Dr. T. D. Wood, of Stanford 
University, suggests that it may be that the ill-nourished are 
the ill-tempered, and that temper is frequently a symptom 
of organic disease. Temper in a woman is frequently only a 
nervous explosion, similar in character to hysteria. Indul- 
gence in such a habit, combined with an irritating environ- 


* American Charities, pp. 35-38. + American Charities, p. 40. t The Jukes. § Pauper- 
ism; A Picture, p. 249. 
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ment and a weakened or a diseased nervous system, pro- 
duces the kind of insanity most often seen in the almshouse. 
It is significant that the insanity percentage for American 
women is 10.5, as against 7.5 for the average of all and 6.8 
for the Irish. As has been suggested before in discussing 
occupation, those women who possess the highest degree of 
manual skill are as a rule the most contented, and nearly 
always sweet-tempered. The training of the nervous system 
through the muscles tends to a better control of the sensory 
and emotional. 

In recent years the insane asylums of California have been 
much overcrowded. As a consequence the Commissioners 
of Insanity will admit only those patients who are obviously 
and unquestionably insane. The matron has made repeated 
attempts to have some of these mildly but incurably insane 
women transferred to an asylum, but whenever the woman 
behaves quietly before the Commissioners it has been impos- 
sible to secure her commitment by any amount of verbal 
evidence. 

Old Age here gives for the whole number an average of 
13.9; for the Irish 15.6 and Americans 7.7. Mr. Booth* has 
said much that applies to American as well as English con- 
ditions: “Very many of the old are poor, but old age is not 
responsible for their poverty. ‘They were in most cases poor 
before they were old. Their lives have been the sport of all 
the other causes of poverty on our list. . . . Sickness and 
old age are so overwhelming and obvious as to draw a cur- 
tain over what has gone before; behind that curtain we 
doubtless might find some whose previous life offered another 
explanation of their condition. . .. But again, when we 
consider how many of the poor are old, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that poverty is essentially a trouble of old age.” 

Of the reasons which bring an increasing number of old 
persons to the almshouse, he says: “Life runs more intensely 
than it did, and the old tend to be thrown out. Not only 


* Pauperism : A Picture, pp. 148-9, 167-8. 
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does work on the whole go faster and require more perfect 
nerve, but it changes its character more frequently.” He 
speaks of women “ who have often spent lives of the most 
active and invaluable citizenship without ever having the 
smallest opportunity for saving. Their husbands give them 
from their wages the sum they think necessary for current 
expenses of the household, and expect a very full quid pro 
quo in solid comfort. Men often die, leaving an elderly 
widow entirely destitute, . . . and there may or may not be 
children to give their mother a home.” 

It is a curious fact that women in an almshouse appear 
on the average ten years older than women of the same age 
outside. Having lived wholly on animal sensations and 
brute force, and having broken all the laws of health, they 
are completely exhausted as soon as the child-bearing period 
is over. By contrast, women of the higher classes, although 
less robust, live more hygienically and have mental ambition 
to postpone the coming of old age. 

From this table the characteristic conditions of almshouse 
pauperism appear to be: Mental deficiency and disease (17.6 
per cent), paralysis (14.9), insanity (12.4), rheumatism 
(8.4); while the characteristic habits are, good (39.6), in- 
temperate (33.5), prostitute (4.8), profane, lying, and vio- 
lent temper (3.9). Throwing out the unknown, the good 
habits show for 39.6 as against 51.1 per cent for the bad; 
those in good organic condition for 21.7 per cent as against 
76.7 in bad condition. 

The table suggests also that insanity, epilepsy, paralysis, 
syphilis, lameness, and general wreck are conditions espe- 
cially associated with bad habits, and that deafness, blind- 
ness, rheumatism, and cancer are associated with absence of 
bad habits. It is obvious that the same want of control 
which leads to bad habits tends to want of balance of mind, 
and therefore might cause or assist in causing insanity. Of 
the insane, 31 per cent have been intemperate and 11 prosti- 
tutes. This is much larger than is given elsewhere.* Fora 
* Tenth Annual Report, New York State Board of Charities, p. 106. 
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TABLE XVI. 
HABITS AND ORGANIC CONDITION (INCLUDING DISEASE AND DEFECT). 


Violent temper, 


morphine, co- 

Total Units Bad 
Habits. 
Habits. 


caine. 


Total Units Good 
| Unknown. 
| Total Units. 

Total Per Cent. 


| Masturbation. 


> 


Insanity........... 
Feeble-mindedness. 
Mentally below the} 


§ 


= £8 


Deafness 

Blindness 

Epilepsy 

Paralysis 

Rheumatism.... .... 

Consumption 

Bright’s disease... .| 

Heart disease 

Corpulence 

Syphilis 

Eczema. | 

Lameness (from ac- 
cident) 

Cancer 


B 


7 i6 | 16 | 885 688 
| | 


| 
3 | 39 | 335) 48) 43) 9 | 24) 511 | 


There was one case each of idiocy, blood poisoning, sexuality, pleurisy, sore legs, hysteria, spinal paralysis, 
cataract, black jaundice, uterine disease, and palsy, making the total number of cases represented by this 
table only 217. Since a particular case might have two diseases, and four bad habits, it was necessary to 
represent each by eight units distributed among these items, so as to represent accurately their relative 
weight. The word ‘‘ good”’ is here used to express absence of bad habits as well as positive goodness. 


similar reason epilepsy would be likely to be associated with 
intemperance and prostitution. 

Paralysis, as a characteristic disease of pauperism, seems 
not to have attracted attention. Fourteen per cent of all 
cases are paralytics, and of these 55 per cent are intemperate 
and 20 per cent more have other bad habits. Whether this 
is a condition peculiar to American pauperism cannot be 
ascertained. It is well known that general paresis is rapidly 
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growing more common in this country, and that many in- 
sane persons are also paralytics. It may be that this hos- 
pital is more zealous in sending paralytics to the almshouse 
than is usual elsewhere. 

Syphilitic cases usually come directly from the hospital. 
When found to be incurable they are dispatched to the alms- 
house, where there are no conveniences for isolating them 
from others. They must eat, drink, and bathe with others, 
and the only precaution possible is to place them in a sepa- 
rate room with those who have the same disease. An 
attempt was made some years ago to send them to the pest- 
house, but the law gave the Mayor no jurisdiction, and an 
indifferent Board of Health would not do anything. A\l- 
though syphilis is a common result of prostitution, two 
women who are self-respecting, honest, and cleanly have 
acquired it from unclean husbands. It is a common belief 
among men of a certain class that they can rid themselves 
of syphilis by marrying a pure woman. 

It is significant that one-half of the women who are lame 
from accident are also intemperate. Blindness and deafness 
are misfortunes rather than the result of misconduct, while 
rheumatism is generally recognized as the disease of exhaus- 
tion and exposure to wet and cold, although often connected 
with drink also. Mr. Booth says:* “The illnesses most 
frequently given as causes of pauperism may be divided into 
three groups: (1) those connected with unhealthy trades, 
usually lead poisoning in some form, or an affection of the 
chest from breathing noxious dust; (2) rheumatism; (8) 
diseases of the chest, bronchitis and consumption.” 

Feeble-mindedness and softening of the brain appear in 
this table to be more connected with bad habits, while *“ men- 
tally below the average,” i. e., stupidity, seems to be charac- 
terized by absence of good habits. It must be said, however, 
that it is very difficult for an observer untrained in medicine 
to make the clear distinctions necessary to an accurate dis- 
cussion of these medico-sociological problems. 

Contrary to Mr. Booth’s results, bronchitis does not appear 
in the list, while asthma shows for only 0.7 per cent and con- 
* Pauperism : A Picture, p. 146-7. 
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sumption for 1.5. Since nearly all cases of severe disease 
come to the almshouse through the hospital, this may be 
explained by the fact that 10 per cent of the city and county 
hospital patients are consumptives, and 29 per cent of all the 
deaths there are from phthisis. In other words, the ‘con- 
sumptives do not get to the almshouse. 

Corpulence as a disease is the result chiefly of inactivity, 
often combined with over-eating. It shows here for certainly 
not more than in the same number of women in any other 
class in life. 

It is commonly supposed that there are many persons in 
almshouses who were formerly in good social standing and 
financially prosperous. Although this has been more than 
once refuted,* it is undoubtedly more true of the San Fran- 
cisco almshousef than of eastern institutions of the same 
character. Since, however, the women in the almshouse are 
noticeably of a lower grade than the men, there are few 
women who have been in circumstances above the laboring 
class. These few are Nos. 38, 68, 71, 76, 117, 159, 181, 199, 
and 200, whose stories are given in table XVII. 


Pauper Characteristics. 

Certain characteristics of almshouse men and women are 
curious exaggerations of the traits of ordinary human nature. 
The men will stand outside the dining-room for an hour in 
the rain rather than stay in the wards or assembly-room, 
because they want the best potato or the largest piece of 
meat. Some who have been in the almshouse for years still 
do this, although they know that everybody fares precisely 
the same. They have lost faith in everybody, and have a 
chronically distrustful attitude. The women, like the men, 
are always “on the make,” even in the petty affairs of alms- 
house life. They hide new, clean calico dresses under mat- 
tresses or in boxes, wearing their ragged clothing, in order 


* Tenth Annual Report, New York State Board of Charities, p. 107. 
+t American Charities, p. 148. 
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to make a poor face to the matron and so obtain more; or, 
with the working woman’s thrift, they go slovenly every day 
in order to dress up on Sunday or when they go into the 
city. Lying is always their means of getting out of, as well 
as getting into, difficulty. 

They are quite sure that the world has been unduly hard 
on them, and that, but for some one’s fault, or “bad luck,” 
they need never have been in the almshouse. Yet their own 
stories are usually their worst condemnation. Want of skill, 
or industry, or thrift, or judgment, bring their inevitable 
results, to which bad habits, sickness, old age, or lack of 
support add an irresistible force which lands them in the 
almshouse. The cleanly, honest, deserving, and unfortu- 
nate, because they are so few, stand out in sharp distinction 
to the mass of degenerate and unworthy. 


IV. SUGGESTIONS. 


Differentiation is the most striking characteristic of mod- 
ern charitable effort. Although in all almshouse literature, 
and by every intelligent charity worker, it is constantly 
urged as the first step necessary to a just and wise treatment 
of the poor, it is evident that there is still occasion for reit- 
eration. The San Francisco almshouse, though far better 
managed thay most such institutions by virtue of the intelli- 
gence and devotion of Mr. and Mrs. Weaver, exhibits many 
of the most glaring evils which arise from want of classifica- 
tion. This almshouse is the catch-all, the dumping ground, 
the rag-bag of society. Here are, first, the insane, who 
through neglect have become a permanent charge on the 
community, and who should unquestionably be provided for 
in an asylum for the chronic insane. All the insane asylums 
of California are overcrowded. So long as no thorough 
classification between chronic and acute cases is made in 
these institutions, it is not surprising that no adequate pro- 
vision has been made for the insane in almshouses. 

Second, Inebriates: That inebriety is a result of diseased 
conditions, if not a form of disease, is now fully recognized; 
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but the almshouse affords neither opportunity for treatment 
which might lead to cure, nor for the restraint essential in 
incurable cases. The drunkard should no more be tolerated 
at large in society than the maniac or the thief. When 
human beings, whether pauper, drunkard, or insane criminal, 
get beyond self-support or self-control, the fact that it may 
have been through misfortune, rather than misdeed, should 
not prevent thoroughly protective and preventive treatment, 
however unpleasant. 

Third, Epileptics: These are now divided between the 
almshouse and the institution for the feeble-minded at Eld- 
ridge, California. For the present all should be placed in 
the separate building at the latter institution ; but already 
Dr. Osborne looks for an increase which will make a sepa- 
rate institution necessary. In Ohio and New York such 
differentiation has already been accomplished. 

Fourth. The sick and diseased, who may be divided into 
various classes. At present incurables and convalescents 
are sent from the city and county hospital to the almshouse, 
but under present conditions no adequate provision for hos- 
pital care is made for them. The Board of Health does not 
recognize the necessity for a greater expenditure of money to 
provide nurses, better food, and better hospital accommoda- 
tions. There should be special wards for convalescents in 
connection with the city hospital. The period of convales- 
cence is often the opportunity for converting a self-respecting 
poor person into a pauper. Want of money, want of vigor, 
und consequent discouragement, and the transfer to an alms- 
house, which is regarded asa disgrace, may easily destroy the 
last remnant of courage. Mr. Booth says: “ At bottom, the 
great difficulty in treating sickness and cases of serious acci- 
dent among the poor arises from the fact that we are one 
flesh, and that illness is not a luxury. . . . If the poor are 
not to die they must be returned to life, ready for work.” * 


* Pauperism : A Picture, p. 47, 
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Incurables could be properly cared for at the almshouse. 
Although a beginning has been made in this direction in the 
erection of a small hospital building for women, much more 
needs to be done in providing especially for consumptive and 
syphilitic cases. There are a considerable number of con- 
sumptives among the almshouse men, who not only suffer for 
want of careful attention, but who are a serious danger to 
the health of other inmates and employes. Syphilitic pa- 
tients, of whom there are a considerable number, should be 
completely isolated from other inmates, and, if incurable, 
finally committed to a special workhouse. 

Finally, the vicious and unworthy should be compelled to 
even more severe labor than at present. 

By the exertions of the matron, all children and defectives 
have been removed from the institution and placed in suit- 
able homes or institutions, thus entirely preventing one of 
the abuses most commonly observed in almshouses in this 
country. 

It is apparent that thorough classification would require 
either a larger plant or more institutions, and it is also 
clear that none of these suggestions can be put into opera- 
tion without some form of admission and discharge other 
than now prevails. Not only is it essential that the history 
of all applicants for admission be carefully investigated by 
a charity expert, but even more so, that there be a legal com- 
mitment, and that discharge only be possible by the formal 
dismissal of a board or committee, of. whom the superin- 
tendent and matron shall be ex officio members. Such com- 
mitments should be published regularly in the newspapers. 
In short, it is believed to be absolutely necessary that both 
getting into and getting out of the almshouse be made 
difficult. 

On page 222 conditions have been described which suggest 
that the first requisite for good almshouse management is 
removal from the sphere of partisan politics. No satisfactory 
solution of these problems can ever be made by persons de- 
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voted to the spoils of office and untrained in philanthropic 
work. A non-partisan Board of Health, a salaried expert to 
investigate applicants, and the transfer of the appointing 
power from the board to the superintendent, who carries the 
financial responsibility, are believed to be absolutely essen- 
tial to the satisfactory administration of the almshouse. 
That convicts are disfranchised while paupers vote is one 
of the anomalies of our legislation only to be remedied by 
the application of common sense. 

Public institutions have a secondary and by no means 
unimportant usefulness in providing opportunities for socio- 
logical study. In order that the almshouse may afford accu- 
rate data, more comprehensive records should be kept 
relating to the history and character of the inmates. At 
present only the obvious and least important questions are 
answered by the books of the institution. The publication 
of periodical reports on points such as have been embodied 
in this paper would be of the greatest public interest and 
value. 

The position of almshouse physician offers an unusual 
opportunity for the study of the diseases of old age. The 
appointment of an interne, with supervision by a visiting 
physician of good reputation, would probably afford better 
service to the almshouse than the present plan. 

That the almshouse is at present unrelated to every other 
charitable movement, and at the mercy of partisan politics, 
suggests the need of a general organization and supervision 
of all the charities of California. The objects, methods, and 
machinery of charity organization societies have been thor- 
oughly discussed by Professor Amos G. Warner.* If, be- 
sides a wisely administered society of this kind, an unsalaried 
supervisory board, having powers of investigation and report 
only, could be secured, the whole scope of charitable effort 
in California would be modified, enlarged, and unified. At 
present, while the amount of money spent in California for 

* American Charities, chaps. XVIII and XIX. 
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benevolence is out of all proportion to the number of inhab- 
itants, the waste in extravagant out-door and in-door relief, 
overlapping, unsystematic, and incoherent charity, is produc- 
ing dependents at a rate beyond the ability of charitable 
workers to provide for them. 
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TABLE XVII,— Being Material in Ful 


Place of Conj. |Number of Children | Qceupa- Came 
| Ancestry. | Condi- tion, | Education.) Cali- |, am | Last 
tion. |Liv’g |Dead.) Total. fornia. Adm. 
47 | England.) Respectable | W. “s ¢s 5 | Domestic) Reads and, 1856 | Sev. | 1894 
laboring writes. 
people. 
48 | Norway..| Peasant...... W. (2) 2 5 7 Domestic) None...... avs 2 | 1892 
63 | Ireland..| Peasant... ... W. (?) 4 2 6 Domestic) None...... 1860 | Sev. | 1893 
63 | Ireland..| Peasant...... w. on .. |Several| Domestic) None...... 1856 1 | 1893 
@ | 8. Domestic|............ 1 | 1876 
w. .. |Several | Domestic) None...... 1856 1 | 1891 
79 | Ireland..| Peasant w. 1 3 4 Domestic) None...... 1858 1 | 1892 
farmer. 
w. 2 Seam- Common odes 1 | 1889 
stress. school. 
Ww 1 4 5 | Domestic) None...... 1 | 1884 
OP | Twelamd..}..ceccsecccees M Domestic} None...... 1864 1 | 1892 
71 | Ireland..| Peasant 8. ve is FF Domestic| None...... idk 1 | 1884 
farmer. 
37 | Utah... ..)/Peasant...... 8. 1 M./Several | Domestic] None...... | 1892 
\ 
86 | Canada..| French peas-| W. 3 oe 3 Domestic; R. and w.| .... 1 | 1893 
ant. 
i 14 | 72 | Italy.....| Peasant......) W. 1 ? 1 Domestic) None...... 1892 1 | 1893 
a 15 | 45 | Penn....|.-.-..00ceeeee W. (?) i 1 | Singer in} Com. seh Sev. | 1893 
a dive. 
4 
nH 16 | 67 | St. English...... W. (2) 1 Domestic} Com. sch 1849 1 | 1892 
Helena 
4 17 | 69°} Ireland.. P w. ? | Domestic! Com. sch..| 1860 1 | 1893 
18 | 84 | Ireland..| Peasant..... | W. Se 3 os Domestic! Reads......) .... 5 | 1881 
19 | 57 | Ireland..| Peasant......| W. 1} 2 3 | Domestic} None...... Bove 1893 
20 | 69 | Germany| Peasant.. w. 1 Domestic] None.. .... 1882 | 1 | 1804 
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n Full upon which the Foregoing is Based. 1 


Ti When; Organic Condition Causes of 
Adm.| Last |(including Disease or, Habits. Story. 
Adm. Defect). 

Sev. | 1894 | Insane............... Goed 2.05 sccsess Insanity, 10...... Husband a sailor, lost at sea. She says she had a doc- 
tor with one of her children, midwives with the 
others. Apparently became insane at birth of one, 
and does not know where any of them are. 

2 | 1892 | Partially paralyzed,| Tobacco. . ..| Sickness, 10..... | Kindly, contented, industrious ; twice married ; two 
feeble-minded. children, may be living ; one daughter, launctress in 

San Francisco, who could not care for mother be- 
cause she could not be left alone ; one son, possibly 
in home in San Francisco. 

Sev. | 1893 | Epileptic fits and Profane;intemp.; Immorality,5; | Repeatedly in city prison ; once in insane asylum ; vile 

mild insanity. crim. prostitute| crime, 5. and quarrelsome ; two daughters married, one to a 
painter living in San Francisco. 

1 | 1893 | Rheumatism ; ment-| Good... Mental deffic., 5 ;; Cannot tell where her children are. 
ally below average. old age, 5. 

1 | 1876 | Insane,poor physique) Masturbation Insanity, 10...... Never speaks now. 

2 | WBBR | .ncecccce.ceccvecccecs Intemperate..... Old age, 5; inef-| Difficult temper ; has been in a house of correction 

. ficiency, 5. several times. 

1 | 1892 | Slightly feeble-mind-| Intemp.; profane) Intemperance, 5 ; Husband and two children died in Lreland; one son went 
ed. old age,2; In-| toseaand never returned ; daughter in San Francisco 

efficiency, 3. “ living in her own house with two children.” 

1 | 1889 | Rheumatism ; lame..| Intemp.; lying...| Intemperance, 5 ;| Two sons in San Francisco who repudiate her ; drink 
neglect byrela-| the cause of accident which lamed her; came from 
tives, 5. city hospital. 

1 | 1884 | Blind; scrofulous...|............-.006+ Defect, 10. ...... One child living “‘ somewhere ” in New York ; difficult 
temper ; dirty, but very particular about the cut of 
her clothes. 

1 | 1892 | Mentally below aver-| Good...........- Inefficiency,5; | Married shiftless, drinking husband who is also in 

age. no support, 5. almshouse. 

1 | 1884 | Deaf ; rheumatism..| Good............ Defect, 5; old | Father a farmer in county Cork with large family. 
age, 5. She came to United States because of “ misery in 

Ireland.” Kindly, industrious, worn-out. 

1 | 1892 | Feeble-minded ; hys-| Good............ Mental deficien-| Lived in family of wealthy Jews in Utah for eighteen 
terical; undevel- cy, 7; immo-| years; husband made a sexual slave of her and dis- 
oped. rality, 3. posed of her children ; kindly, well-disposed, child- 

like. Came from city hospital after a miscarriage. 

1 | 1893 | Feeble-minded.......| Good............ Neglect by rela-| Three sons, one in blind asylum, who earns a little 
tives, 10. and assists her; second sold the farm in Canada 

which belonged to her, promised to support her, 
brought her to San Francisco and put her in alms- 
house. Third son in moderate circumstances, does 
nothing for her. Respectable, industrious, cries in- 
cessantly for her children. Is now dead. 

1 | 1893 | Insane............... BOOB. ccs cise seed Insanity, 5; neg-| One son in San Francisco who says she screamed so that 
lect by rela., 5.|. the landlord would not let her stay in tenement house. 

Sev. | 1893 | Alcoholic paralysis} Profane; intem-| Immorality, 5; | Uses good English and has a nice voice ; has been in 

and resulting fee-| perate; crimi-| crime, 5. city prison and House of Correction frequently ; 
ble-mindedness. nal prostitute utterly without modesty ; one child, died in infancy. 

1 | 1892 |Paralysis; mind grow-| Good............ Inefficiency, 5; | Good-natured, comfortable, stupid, utterly incapable ; 
ing feeble. sickness, 5. always dependent on some man. 

1 | 1893 | Rheumatism (slight).| Good............ Old age, 10....... Intelligent, well-behaved, and has good clothes : must 

have had some family trouble to be here ; is now dead. 

5 | 1881 | Insane ; weak heart.| Profane; smokes;| Old age, 5; in-| Has been a hard worker; speaks intelligently ; very 

intemperate. temperance, 5.| crotchety ; was one of “thirteen children of hard- 
working family”; is now dead. 

Sev. | -1893 | None.. 4 ; intem-| Shiftlessness, 5 ;| One son an engineer in San Francisco; she knows 

perate. temper, 3; in-| nothingabouthim. She prefers almshouse to scrub- 
temperance, 2.| bing for a living. 

1 | 1804} Insane............... Eee Pe Insanity, 10......| Her home was mortgaged and she lost it; possibly 
this was cause of her insanity; now prays on her 
knees constantly ; has one letter in her possession 
from a daughter in Texas. 


TABLE XVII.—(¢ 
Place of Conj. [Number of Children) Oo¢ Came to/7imes| When; Orgar 

No. |Age) pitn | Ancestry. | Condi- Education.| Cali- Last \(includ 

tion. | Liv’g/Dead,| Total. fornia. Adm. ] 

21 | 51 | w. | Domestic) R. and w. Sev. | 1894 | Syphil: 

22 | 48 | Ireland..|.. w. 1 Domestic) Reads. .... 1 | 1892 | Rheum 

sump 

W. (2) 1 Domestic) Reads... . 2 | 1894 | Paraly: 

deaf. 

24 | 69 | Ireland..| Peasant.. w. 2 Domestic! R. and w.| 1857 1 | 18904 |.... 04 

25 | 69 | Ireland..| Peasant...... w. 1 Domestic) Reads...... 1870 1 | 1889 | Rheum 

ralgis 

26 | 61 | Ireland..| Farmer...... w. “ 6 8 | Domestic! R. and w.| 1861 1 | 1891 | Paralys 

27 | 69 | Ireland..|.............+ w. Domestic) Reads...... 1857 1 | 1892 | Rheu’ti 

28 | 67 | England.) Labori’g peo-| W. 3 18 21-° | Storek’r | Reads...... 1884 1 | 1892 | Rheum: 
ple. and do- 

mestic. 

29 | 35 | Maine...| NewEngland| Deser. Carpet | Com. sch 1 | 1890 | Insane 1 
country factory feeble 
people. 

30 | 80 | Ireland..|........--.++- 8. Domestic) None...... 1857 2 | 1889 | Feeble- 

31 | 67 | Ireland..|.............. Ww. Domestic} ............ 1869 1 | 1889 | Feeble- 

32 | 86 | Canada..|..........++.- Ww. 1 Domestic} R. and w.| 1860 1 | 1889 | Blood-p 

33 | 47 | Ireland..|........-+++++ w. 1 Domestic) Com. sch 1 | 1894 | Delicate 

and 
seam’s.. 
34 | 40 | N.Y.....| Irish... s. ee Domestic; None...... 3 | 1893 | Insane.. 
35 | 47 | w. 2 Domestic) Reads. .... 1 | 1894 | No men 
67 | Ireland..} Peasant.. w. ge 5 | Domestic! None.... 1870 1 | 1888 | Inflamm 
matist 

37 | 49 | Scotland.|.............. w. ee Seam’s...| R. and w. 3 | 1894 | None... 

38 | 66 | Penn....| Good Phila.| 8. ee +» | Dressmk.)} Good...... 1 | 1890 |........ 
family. janit’s. 

39 | 69 | Ireland..| Peasant.. W. (2) 4 7 11 =| Domestic} R. and w.| 1872 1 | 1890 | Paralyz 

Ww. 1 | Domestic] None.... 1874 1 | 1894 | None... 
= 


4 
Wed 
4 


VII.— 

Vhen| Organic Condition Causes of 

Last \(Including Disease or| Habits. Pauperim. Story. 

dm. Defect). 

1894 | Syphilis............. Immoral... .. ...- Immorality, 10...| Had “a bad husband.” 

1892 | Rheumatism; con-| Good............ Neglect by rela.,) One son who went to World’s Fair and has never been 

sumption. 5; sickness, 5.| heard from since ; is now dead. 

1894 | Paralysis ; syphilis ;| Filthy, prostitute| Immorality, 7; | Spy in Civil War, camp-follower; says she saved 

deaf. neglect by rela-| Grant’s life and he gave hera watch ; married twice, 
tives, 3. once to a gambler, second time to an embezzler ; one 
daughter an actress, good-looking and disreputable 
woman, who puts mother in almshouse when she 
goes away on tour. 
000d Temper, 7; neg-| One daughter in Waltham, Mass., who is well off, but 
lect by rela., 3} grandmother could not get on with grandchildren, so 
she came to son in San Francisco. He is acar driver, 
promises to do something for her, but does not. 

889 | Rheumatism; neu-| Good............ Sickness, 5; no| Neat, industrious ; daughter died who was her only 

ralgia. support, 5. support ; spent $4.50 which a friend gave her for 
masses for the daughter. 

891 | Paralysis -| Good........44.- Sickness, 10...... Husband an Englishman, a “ good, temperate man”’; 
five children died in infancy of “ water on brain,” 
two are living “ somewhere”; one son, twenty-six 
years old, a laborer, could not support her, was 
recently drowned. 

892 | Rheu’tism ; vertigo.| Good............ Sick., 5; old age,5| Good cook and nurse ; always asks for work. 

892 | Rheumatism..... .... ee Temp.,8 ; sick., 2) Twenty-one children, twins once, triplets once ; two 
sons glass-blowers, one in Pittsburg, who has a large 
family ; daughter in California paid her fare out 
here, but she quarrelled with grandchildren and ran 
away to almshouse; daughter came recently and 
coaxed her to go back. 

890 | Insane formerly, now| Good...........- No support, 5;| Was one of thirteen children, a New England factory 

feeble-minded. insanity, 5. girl earning high wages ; married a baker who de- 
serted her for another woman,which probably caused 
her insanity ; neat, kindly, industrious; has two 
brothers, one of whom has an insane wife and sick 
child. 

889 | Feeble-minded... ....|........--++seeeee Temper, 8; old| Very fat ; eats, sleeps, and scolds. 

age, 2. 
889 | Feeble-minded....... Intemperate..... Inefficiency, 7; | Speaks gently ; is now growing childish. 
old age, 3. 

889 | Blood-poisoning. .... Good... -..cvee Sickness, 7; old) Got her foot crushed and died in almshouse of blood- 

age, 3. poisoning ; one son living whom she had lost sight of. 

894 | Delicate. ............ No support, 5 ;| Intelligent, but never strong; child died in infancy ; 

sickness, 5. husband died and she was not strong enough to sup- 
port herself. 

Insanity, 10...... Was found wandering in the park ; has an ugly temper. 

894 | No memory.........).-..-.++-+- eek cbee Mental deficien-| Robust health ; husband died several years ago; two 

cy, 10. children in Ladies Protection and Relief ; entirely 
irresponsible ; hid eleven tin cups. 

888 | Inflammatory rheu-| Good............| Old age, 5; in-| Kind, willing, witty ; does not know where her chil- 

matism. efficiency, 5. dren are. 

BO4 | None.........-02 000s Intemperate.....| Intemperance,7 ;| Formerly a carpet sewer in Denver, Col., where she 

no support, 3. laid up money ; twice married ; will not speak of her 
first husba .d ; second husband married her for her 
money and deserted her; excellent worker; kind 
temper. 

890 Intemp. prosti- | Immorality, 10..} Came to California witha rich aunt. A beauty, belong- 

tute. ing to good family, betrayed by the man she loved. 

390 | Paralyzed ; infirm...} Intemperate.....| Inefficiency, 5;| Married twice; first husband in Ireland, second in 

neglect byrela-| United States ; one daughter living in Ireland; one 
tives, 5. daughter married, living in San Francisco; two sons 
“somewhere.” 

394 | None.... ..s.....| Intemperate.....| Inefficiency, 5) Quiet, well-disposed, absolutely inefficient ; one child 

intemp.., 5. died in infancy. 


’ 


TABLE XVII 
Place of Conj. |Number of Children | Oecy Came to!Times| When 
No. |Age Birth. Ancestry. | Condi- Education.| Adm.| Last 
tion. |Liv’g |Dead.| Total. fornia. Adm. 
41 | 74 | Ireland..| Peasant...... w. 1 1 2 Domestic! None...... 1871 1 1891 | ] 
42 36|N. ¥ Deser Domestic) Reads and 2 | 1893/1 
writes. 
43 | 53 | Ireland..|.............. Ww. 3 Domestic) Good...... 3 | 1893 |§ 
44 | 81 | U.S.....| Lowest class| W. oe Domestic! None...... 1 | 1894/1 
Negro. 

45 | 49 | Ireland..| Irish farmer) W. 1 Seam’s...| Reads...... 1 | 1894) 1 
of good class 

4 | 72 | Ireland..| ............. w. 2 Domestic) R. and w.| 1853 3 | 1890/1} 

47 | 20 | Cal...... Very low Deser.| -- 1 Domestic; Reads...... 2 | 1893 | § 
American. 

48 | 67 | N. Y....| Respectable | W. 2 Ke 2 | Seam’s...| R. and w.| 1853 2 | 18948 
American 

M. Domestic} None...... 1 | 1869 | I 

60 | 62 | w. Domestic] None...... 1 | 1893 |.. 

w. 3 1 4 Domestic) Reads...... 1865 1 | 1893 

and 
midwife 
52 | 75 | Lreland..| Peasant...... w. 1 x .. |Dom. and) Reads...... 1859 6 | 1893 | D 
nurse. 

53 | 60 | La.......| Respectable | W. - - ite Domestic} R. and w.| .... 2 | 1887 |F 
American. 

64 | | w. 4 Domestic) Reads...... 1 | 1890 | I 


55 | 66 | England.) Above labor-| | 1 | 1884 |Ps 
ing class. 

se | 84 | W. | - | .. |... | Domestic] R. and w.| 1858 | 1 | 1900/8 

57 | 62 | Ireland..| Peasant......| W. 1 2 3 Domestic} R. and w.| .... 1 | 1890 | N 

59 | 60 | Ireland..| Peasant..... | W. 1 | 1893 |P 

60 | 67 | Ireland..| Peasant......| W. 1 2 6 | Dressmk.| None......| 1886 1 | 1888 | M 

a 
an 


XVII.— Continven. 2 
imes| When! Organic Condition Causes of 
dm.| Last (Including Disease or Habits. Pauperiem. Story. 
Adm. Defect). 
1 | 1891 | Mentally below aver-| Good............ Inefficiency, 5; | One son, but she does not know where he is ; one mis- 
age. old age, 5. carriage. . 
2 | 1893 | Eczema on face very| Good............ Sickness, 10......| Says she was “ poisoned somehow”; cannot obtain 
repulsive. situation because of appearance; took a place in coun- 
: try, stayed ten months, cannot find why she left. 
3 | 1893 | Syphilis............. Intemp.; perhaps) Sickness, 5; in- | Claims she had a syphilitic husband; three sickly 
prostitute. temperance, 5.| daughters, one at service, one in a family, one mar- 
ried with whom she goes to stay occasionally ; usually 
comes back drunk. 
1 | 1894 | Deaf; rheumatism..| Good............ Old age, 10.......| Husband a diver, died eighteen years ago of cholera. 
Inefficiency, 10..| Speaks intelligently ; absolutely without enterprise. 
3 | 1800 None.. ............. Neglect by rela-, Husband Portuguese toll-collector on wharves, died of 
tives, 5; old| cancer seventeen years ago ; two adopted children ; 
age, 5. one daughter married and went away ; second daugh- 


ter married a man who sold the mother’s house and 
furniture away from her and made her “ feel in the 
way ”’; respectable, refined, good worker, but con- 
siders it the business of the state to take care of her. 
2 | 1893 | Sexuality............ Prostitute........| Immorality, 8 ; Mexican husband deserted her ; one illegitimate child 
temper, 2. before she was fifteen years old. Mother coarse and 
illiterate, father died of delirium tremens : cannot be 
trusted anywhere on account of inordinate sexual 


instinct. 
2 | 1894 | Slight paralysis ; Ron tsmnvncd Sickness, 5 ; neg-| One daughter married a “handsome gambler,” now 
weak-minded. lect by rela.,3;| divorced ; grandchildren in a home ; another daugh- 
old age, 2. ter actress (?) in city ; very talkative, restless, tire- 
some. 

1 | 1869 | Insane ; cancer...... Unknown.,......| Insanity, 5 ; sick-| Kleptomaniac ; mania for wearing many petticoats ; 
ness, 5. stares vacantly ; seldom speaks. 

1 Old age, 10.......| Worn-out, unskilled domestic, without relatives. 

2 | 2008 | Wome... :...ceccccce Intemperate..... Intemperance, 7 ;|; One son, a book-keeper, well off ; two daughters who 
neglect byrela-| have children; they will not or cannot keep her 
tives, 3. because she drinks. 

ee Ff eer ree Dirty ; lazy...... Neglect by rela.,| One son, doing a good business on the water front, who 
7; ineffic., 3. ought to support her. 

2 | 1887 | Paralysis............ GE. 500 os settee Old age, 10...... Imagines everybody is down on her; very neat and 

precise. 

1 | 1890 | Insane............... ME ace sc0c cine Insanity, 5; neg-| Three sons who she says “‘ enlisted in the army"; one 
lect by rela-| daughter married who is lost; was turned on the 

‘ tives, 5. street for not paying her rent ; keeps saying : ‘‘ They 
took everything away from me.” Speaks intelli- 
gently. 

1 | 1884 |Paralysis; mental stu-| Masturbation....| Immorality, 7 ; | Self-abuse ruined her mind ; has good enunciation and 

por. neglect by rela-| is above the laboring class, judging by the sister and 
tives, 3. niece who visited her. 

1 | 1890 | Paralysis............ Intemperate..... Intemp., 7; neg-| Her husband owned property in southern California ; 
lect by rela., 3.) one stepson who married and would not support her, 

1 | 1890 | None..........-..... Intemperate.....| Intemp., 7; neg-| Has been in city prison and House of Correction several 
lect by rela.,3.| times ; one son, drinking man, who repudiates her. 

1 | 1885 | Pleurisy............. Intemperate.....| Intemperance, 7 ;| Husband a Negro ; rather respectable colored people 
sickness, 3. come to see her and bring her presents. 

1 | 1893 | Paralysis ; poor eyes) Intemperate.....| Intemp.,5 ; sick.,| Speaks intelligently, well-behaved, colorless character. 
3; old age, 2. 

1 | 1888 | Mental disease; no} Intemperate..... Intemperance, 7 ;| Two miscarriages ; three children died in infancy, one 

memory. neglect by rela-| son “somewhere in California”; deserted by her 
tives, 3. two sisters (dressmakers) in Boston on account of 


drinking habits; has relatives in California who 
never come to see her,a cousin in Oakland who 
buried her fourth child. 


TABLE XVII.— 


No. 


74 


76 


Conj. Number of Children) Qecupa- Came to|Times 
Age! Birth, | | Condi- tion. | Cali |aam. 
tion. | Liv’g|Dead.| Total. fornia. 
70 | Ireland..| Peasant...... w. Sev. | Domestic|............ 1871 2 
66 |N.Orleans).............. w. 2 os Domestic; Reads... .. 1858 1 
46 | Germany| Peasant...... Deser. 5 | Dom.and) None...... 1 
cigar 
maker. 
34 | Ireland..| Peasant...... w. 1 1 Seam’s.. | R. and w 1 
44 | Ireland..| Peasant.. w. 1 Domestic) R. and w Sev. 
65 | Nova Respectable | W. 2 2 | Tailoress | Com. sch 1860 1 
Scotia.| laboring. 
63 Peasant.. 8. Domestic) Probably 1 
none 
67 (NY Respectable | W. Domestic! Good. ... .. 1860 1 
| American. 
65 | [reland..| Peasent...... s. See 1 
woman. 
70 | Ireland..| Peasant. w. Domestic| Com. sch 1859 2 
78 |England. | Middle class.| W. 2 2 | Nurse..../ Com. sch 1872 1 
82 | England.|.............. w. Domestic) R. and w.| 1850 1 
74 | Ireland..| Peasant......| W. 2 2 | Domestic) None...... 1861 1 
62 | Scotland.;.............- w. 1 1 Domestic) Reads. .... 1 
64 | Ireland..| Peasant.. 8. Domestic! None...... 1873 1 
45 | Penn....| Respectable | M. 6 Domestic) Com. sch 2 
American. 


| When 
Last 
Adm. 


1890 


1894 
1894 


1893 


1889 


1894 


1893 


1893 


1890 


1893 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1893 


Orga 


(Inelu 


Syphil 


Syphil 


None. 


Insane 


Asthm 


61 | Lame. 
62 None. 
. 63 Alcoh 
64 = 
= 
: 
67 
68 = 
1891 | Partial 
insar 
70 Rheum 
| 
2 72 | Iusine; 
= 
| 
| 
| 
15 | Very fa 


When 


893 


Good cook, capable ; has twice been out at service but 
drank so that she had to come back to almshouse ; 
cannot remember about her children, except that a 


Three married children and two younger ones ; hus- 
band went off with Commonweal army: daughter 
brought her to almshouse because she “can’t do 


Married an unclean man who died of syphilis in hos- 


Very capable, excellent worker ; intelligent ; mother 
died of drink in almshouse, father in hospital of 
delirium tremens ; has one son doing well who con- 


Husband an engineer, dissipated man, who did not 
support her ; one son on a training ship ; one daugh- 


One brother who took care of her until his wife took 
such dislike to her that he brought her to almshouse. 
Fairly well educated ; lady-like ; has a niece in New 
York city who writes to her ; husband left her “ well 
off,” i. e., a lodging house and $100,000 ; lost it all 
in speculation ; friends raised money to put her in 
Old Ladies’ Home ; she speculated with this money 


Husband died long ago in mines ; she kept a lodging 
house : has one sister whose husband is a drinking 


Grandfather a captain in English army; father a 
miller ; family Bible dating from 1616 ; she was one 
of ten children ; father’s property went to eldest 
son. Husband a mason who died in England ; told 
her to bring an invention of his to California to sell 
and “ it would make her rich”; on the way she lost 
trunk containing valuables and two hundred and 
forty pounds. Went out asa nurse in city at high 
wages, saved money, bought sheep, was swindled out 
of them ; saved more money, put it in mines, lost it 


Kept a large lodging house, saved money, speculated, 


Two sons, policemen in city, who would not support 
Stupid ; 


Irresponsible and inefficient ; one daughter married to 
an engineer; daughter went away, paid rent of 
mother’s room for a long time, then fell ill, wrote 
that she was in hospital for an operation, never has 
written or sent money since. Mother was turned out 
of room for non-payment of rent, came to alms- 


ing, discovered a use of cocaine in dentistry, tried it 
on himself and wife ; both became cocaine fiends ; 
husband now in insane asylum ; charities took chil- 
dren, placed four in orphanages ; one daughter in 


Organic Condition 
(Including Disease or! Habits. Story. 
Defect). 
cousin “ buried one in good shape.”’ 
Old age, 7; ine., 3) Quiet ; colorless character. 
Alcoholic paralysis..| Intemperate.....| Intemperance, 7 ; 
no support, 3. 
anything with her when she drinks.” 
pital ; one son in an asylum for boys. 
Intemp. prosti- | Immorality, 5; 
tute. neglect by rela- 
tives, 3 ; intem- 
perance, 2. siders that she has disgraced him. 
support, 5. 
: ter married to a poor man. 
lect by rela., 3. 
Asthma ; paralysis..| Good............ Speculation, 10.. 
and lost it, until friends would help her no longer. 
Partially blind and | Intemperate and) Immorality, 10...| Once a beauty, now a wreck from prostitution. 
insane. prostitute. 
Rheumatism. ........ Intemperate. .... Old age, 10...... 
man ; very bad temper. 
Somewhat  in-/| Speculation, 5; 
temperate want of judg- 
ment, 5. 
| 
| all ; very proud. 
Insine ; weak-minded Violent temper..| Specula’n 5; tem- 
per, 3; age, 2. | and lost it. 
torpor. ...... Neglect by rela- 
tives, 10. her, but came for her body when she died. 
| slovenly. 
Weak-minded ; poor; Good............ No support, 7; 
es. inefficiency, 3. 
house, wept incessantly. 
Very fat ; disagre’ble| Smokes.......... Ineffic.,7; ugly 
jpear.; poor eyes. appearance, 3. 
id deianbeiabs< ceeded Cocaine habit... | Cocaine habit, 10} She has been in inebriate asylum ; husband, Dr. Hard- 
family ; eldest son now supporting himself. 


- 
Last 
Adm. 
1890 
1894 
1894 
1893 
1889 
1894 
1893 
1893 
1891 
1890 
1893 
1893 
1891 | 
[892 
898 | 
| 


TABLE XVIL- 


|. | piece ot | Conj. [Number of Children.) Qceupa- Came When! Org 
No. Age Birth. Ancestry. | Condi- | tion. Education.| Adm. | East \(Inel 
tion. Liv’g Dead.| Total. fornia. Adm.| 
77 Ireland..| Peasant...... w. | 2: | Domestic! None...... Sev. | 1804 | Tnsa 
} | 
} } } 
78 41 | Ireland..| Peasant...... 8. | Domestic) None...... 1 | 1994 | Wre 
| | 
fie] 
79 | 68 | Switser- M. .. | | Domestic) Reads and 1 | 1993 | Wre 
} | 
} 
j | 
80 Ireland.. Peasant......| W. Dom.and/ None...... 1870 9 | 1888 | Rher 
nurse. 
81 | 57 | Ireland..| Peasant..... | Deser. | Domestic] Reads...... 16 | 1604 | nana 
| | 
82 | 69 Ireland..! Well-todo | Ww. | Dom.and| R. and w.| 1867 | Sev. | 1893 | None 
| Irish farm- nurse. 
| ‘er. 
} 
83 | 51 3°! Domestic] Reads...... 15 | 1893 | Wrec 
| = 
84 81 | Ireland..| Farmer...... | 8. Domestic] Reads...... 1879 | Sev. 1889 | Insan 
| 
| | 
| | 
85 | 40 | Ireland..| Peasant...... | M 4 | Domestic] None...... 2 "1801 Sligh 
| wien 
he 
ing 
86 | 72 | Ww. | | 1884 Stigh 
dec! 
87 | 70 | freland..|.............. W.(2) | | Domestic] ............ 1868 2 | 1893) None. 
83 w. 2 Domestic! None...... 2 | 1890) Feebl 
89 | 62 | Germany| Peasant...... w. | 3 2 | Domestic) R. and w. 1 | 1894) Cance 
| 
| 


ais 
a 
a 


XVII.— Continven. 


When! ‘Organic Condition | 
be Last {(Including Disease or Habits. | Story. 
1894 \ Oa Intemp.; filthy..| Speculation, 5; Fine-looking, witty, good worker ; twice married, each 
intemp., 5. | time to a miner ; had some property, kept a lodging 


| house, speculated,a i lost it. One daughter dead ; 
one son a painter who drinks hard ; ran away from 
| almshouse several times, got drunk, brought back by 
} police ; is now in an insane asylum. 
1894 Wreck from drink...| Intemperate..... Intemperance, 7 ; | Came to California with an aunt who kept a saloon in 
shiftlessness, 3. which niece sang ; aunt died “‘ well off,” but left her 
| nothing ; has cousins here ; capable but without am- 
bition. 
| 4893 | Wreck from drink...| Intemperate..... Intemperance, 10 Husband a kindly, honorable, intelligent German 
‘ eighty years old, also in almshouse; was worth 


$200,000 once ; this woman was his cook ; he had an 
accident and told her he would marry her if she 
_ would “ nurse him well.” She has ruined his life ; 
| children by first wife would gladly take care of him 
| but will not have her, and he thinks he ought not to 
desert her. 
| 1888 | Rheumatism... ......| Intemperate..... Intemperance, 5 ; Venomous tongue, ‘‘ possessed of a clean devil.” 
violent temp.,5 
| 1994 | Insane ; syphilis.....| Irtemp., profane} Immorality, 5 ; She says her “ mother killed a policeman”; has been 
| prostitute. intemperance, in House of Correction ; police send her to alms- 
3; sickness, 2. house without putting her into court ; almshouse 
turns her out because she behaves so outrageously. 
| ses ay Good..... .. ...| Old age, 7; neg- Father owned farms in Ireland and drove cattle and 
lect by rela., 3 hogs to market; intelligent, difficult temper, too 
proud to work in any but “nice” families ; husband a 
speculator in Sacramento ; one step-son who is “ down 
on her.” 
| 1893 | Wreck from drink...! Intemperate..... Intemperance, 10 Fine-looking, efficient, warm-hearted ; married second 
! | time a professional cook who drank, taught her to 
drink, and used up her property ; has three children 
in good circumstances but will not let them know 
where she is ; goes out to situations, always drinks, 
and has to come back. 
| 10005 Tmenme........+...... Violent temper..| Insanity (melan- | Went insane at death of brother to whom she was de- 
cholia), 10. voted ; has one sister who, though able-bodied, tried 
to stay in almshouse, another at service ; was one of 
nine children of whom seven came to United States. 
1891 | Slight paralysis. .... Intemperate..... Insanity (klepto-| Deserted husband and children for another man, be- 
maniac), 5; in-| came a drunkard, broke both ankles in a drunken 
| | temperance, 5. brawl, sent to hospital, then to almshouse ; husband 
v educated children and let them suppose mother 
dead ; she has two sisters who will not help her be- 
i| cause she has ruined her family ; she steals, hides, 
and destroys anything she can get; utterly without 
| moral sense ; unreliable worker. 
1884) Slight heart trouble ;| Intemperate..... Immorality, 7; | Very handsome ; quite intelligent. 


decrepit. intemp., 3. 
1 a Geeks. 56. 58e.. Old age, 5; no | Twice married, each time to a Union soldier ; second 
support, 5. husband had a small pension, came to almshouse with 
her ; both faithful and industrious; matron sent 
them to work on a ranch until husband died ; wife 
then returned to almshouse. 
1 Feeble-minded... .... Smokes.......... Mental deficien-| Two children died in infancy ; a human owl”; can- 
cy, 10. not wash or dress herself properly. 
1894) Cancer... ............ eee, Sickness, 7 ; neg-| Came from hospital after operation for cancer ; has 


lect by rela., 3.| one unmarried son in New York who has lost fingers 
of his right hand and can only do a limited amount 
of work ; another who drinks hard; she does not 
wish them to know she isin almshouse. 


. 


TABLE XVII.— Cor 


101 


102 


103 


104 


105 


106 
107 


108 


109 


74 


Place of Conj. |Number of Children.) Oecupa- Came When; Organic ¢ 
Birth. | | Condi- tion, | Pducation-| Cali- Last (including 
tion. |Liv’g |Dead.| Total. fornia. Adm. Defe 
Ireland..| Peasant...... w. Domestic) Reads.... .. 1 | 1892 | Softening 
England.| Laboring w. 1 | Domestic! R. and w.| 1860 1 | 1894 | Alcoholic 
people. both legs 
w. 2 2 Domestic, Reads. .... 1 | 1892 | Rheumatis: 
France ..| Peasant.. w. 3 3 | Laund’s.| Reads.... 1869 1 | 1894 | None...... 
W. (2) Domestic! Reads. .... 5 | 1888 | None.. 
Ireland..| Peasant.. 8. | Domestic} None...... 2 | 1870 | Insane (mil 
Ireland..| Peasant.. s. Domestic! None...... 5 | 1884 | Mentally be 
age. 
Germany) Peasant. WwW. | Sev. | Domestic; R. and w 1 | 1894 | Inflammato 
matism al 
| 
Irish parents) W.(2)| 4 4 | None....| Reads...... | 1 | 1893 | Epilepsy 
Ireland..| Peasant....... W. | 2 3 5 | Domestic] None...... 1888 1 | 1890 | Rheumatisn 
sis. 
} 
Ireland..| Peasant... w. 1 2 3 | Street | None...... 1864 "S | 1888 | Childish»... 
beggar. 
| | 
Prince E.| Respectable _ W. 2 4 6 Teacher.| R. and w.| .... 1 | 1891 | Paralysis ar 
Island. Scotch minded, 1 
farmer. | | typhoid fe 
| | | | 
| 
Treland..| Peasant...... | Deser 7 7 | Domestic) Reads...... 3 | 1893 | Paralysis; s 
ofthe brai 
legitimate. 8s. Nurse....| None...... 1 
| 
Ireland..| Peasant... ... w. 4 Domestic| None...... 1 
Ireland..| Peasant.. W. (2) Dome: None...... 1866 2 
Germany| Peasant... . w. 1 Domestic! None...... 1870 1 
France..| Peasant... . w. Sev. Domestic Reads... 1883 2 
Ireland..| Peasant...... Deser. 2 | Domestic) None...... 7 
Washing-|.............. w. Domestic) Reads..... Sev. 
ton, D. C. 


1 | | ; 
‘No. |A 
90 | 
91 
92 | 53 
98 | 69 
% 56 
95 | 66 
96 | 58 
97 | 45 
99 
100 | 
| 52 
is 
65 
71 
| 


II.— ConTiINnvED. 


\(Inclading Disease or Habits. Pauperism. Story. 

Defect). 

Softening of brain...| Intemp.; profane| Intemp., 7; neg-| Married a widower who died and left hera home ; step- 

lect by rela.,3.| sons cast her off because she drank. 

Alcoholic cramps; Intemperate.....| Intemperance, 10} Husband an engineer who took up land in Australia, 
both legs broken. died in C. and C. Hospital ; one son, an engineer in 

city, who drinks, tried to take care of mother but 
could not because she drank incorrigibly ; has been 
helped by the “ Catholic Sisters,”’ and in city hospital . 

Rheumatism......... Te Sickness, 10......| Very neat and docile. 

Old age, 10...... She and her husband kept a French laundry, “lived 
happily for fifty years,”’ saved very little, came to 
almshouse together where he died of Bright’s disease. 

| One daughter, who might have supported them, died 
recently. Industrious, well-disposed people. 

Intemperate. .... _ Intemperance, 10| First husband left her $60,000 ; second husband squan- 
| dered it all and taught her to drink ; she is an excel- 
lent housemaid. 

Insane (mild) ....... Profane.........| Insanity, 10...... Excellent worker; well behaved until something 

crosses her. 

Mentally below aver-| Intemp.; filthy..| Ineffic.,5; mental) Gluttonous, almost feeble-minded. 

deficiency, 5. 

Inflammatory rheu-| Good............ Sickness, 7 ; neg-| One brother a violinist in orchestra in city ; receives 
matism and paraly- lect by rela-|_ three dollars per month from some German society ; 
sis. tives, 3. good worker. . 

| Epilepsy....... Good..........+. Sickness, 10...... Four children in orphanages. 
Rheumatism; paraly-| Intemp.; _pro- | Intemperance, 7 ;| One son who supported her died ; another son, a drink- 
| sis. fane; violent| no support, 3. ing man, in the mines ; three daughters “ died in one 
; temper. month of grippe”’; belligerent, venomous tongue. 
| Childiisin:............ Intemp. prosti- | Immoraiity, 5; | Very quick-witted and cunning ; she and her son sup- 
| tute. old age, 5. ported themselves by begging ; son epileptic, now in 
| almshouse; she frequently runs away, begs, gets 
| drunk, is picked up by police and retarned to alms- 
| house ; buys gin and smuggles it in to her son. 
| Paralysis and weak-| Takes snuff...... Sickness, 5; neg- Father and mother, brothers and sisters farmers in 
minded, result of lect by rela.,5.; Nova Scotia in good circumstances ; one daughter 
| typhoid fever. elegantly dressed came to see her, evidently leading 
| a disreputable life ; she says she has three sons “‘ well 
off” in Prince Edward Island; never tells same 
| , story twice. Can only be sure of daughter. Beautiful 
| seamstress; has certificate to teach in California 
schools but is not industrious. 
Parisi softening, Intemperate. .... Sickness, 5; in- | Rarely speaks ; has been very handsome. 
| ofthe brain. temperance, 5. 
F ded ; epi-| Excessive sexual-| Mental defic., 10. Mother left $4000,which was given over to elder daugh- 
| leftic. ity; probably | ter with whom this girl lived ; sister’s husband as- 
prostitute. saulted her, she ran away and was found on street at 
midnight by police ; matron will shortly send her to 
an institution for feeble-minded. 
dens nopveut Intem. prostitute| No support, 5 ;) Husband recently killed ; four children died of diph- 
| immorality, 5. theria and measles ; untruthful, vulgar. 
Inefficiency, 10..| One brother killed at battle of Antietam ; fat, intelli- 
gent ; has to be bathed. 
Sorglegs............ Old age, 10....... Worn-out scrub woman. 
“| Sickness, 5; old| Very industrious; has recently gone to live with a 
| age, 5. nephew who is poor. 
eee Intemperate. .... Intemperance Excellent laundress, very industrious ; goes to work 
(periodic), 10.) for small wages or whiskey ; comes back to alms- 
house after every debauch ; does not know where 
her children are. 
F Inefficiency, Always expecting a fortune; brother in Oakland to 
neglect by rela-| whom she goes; he sends her back to this or the 
tives, 5. Alameda almshouse ; very lazy. 


| 
| 
| 

> 


TABLE XVH.— 


Place of Conj. Number of Children.) Qeeupa- Came tolrimes When| Orga 
No ‘Age Birth. Ancestry. | Condi- tion. Education.) Cajj- Adm. Last (Includ 
tion. |Liv’g |Dead.| Total. fornia. Adm.| 
110 | 56 | Ireland...) Peasant.. w Domestic} None...... 1 | 1885 Feeble 
| 36 | 8. Domestic}... ........ 2 | 1893 
112 | 82 | Lreland..| Peasant...... w. 1 1 | Domestic! R. and w 4 | 1884 | Cance: 
W. Domestic) ............ 1 | 1889 | Syphil 
Scotia. 
114 | 66 | Switzer- | Peasant......; W. | 4M. Domestic Reads...... dese 1 | 1800 |....... 
land. 
115 | 60 | Ireland..|.............. w. 1 Domestic) None...... 1 | 1887 | Insane 
E 116 | 71 | Ireland..| Peasant...... w. 1 |1M.| 2 | Domestic: Reads......| 1869 | 1 | 1894 | None; 
117 | 64 | N. Y.....| Respectable | W. Actress | Com.sch...) 1860 1 | 1890 | Hyster 
American. in 
: | 
= 118 | 62 | Ireland..| Peasant.. w. 1 1 | Domestic) Reads...... 1869 1 | 1894 | Broker 
119 | 57 | Ireland..|.............. w. Domestic} Reads.. 2 | 1888) Heart « 
= 120 | 62 | Ireland..| Peasant. Ww Domestic} None...... 1 | 1892 | Insane 
121 | 49 | Ireland..| Peasant......| W.(?) Sev. Shoe-fit- | Reads...... 1 | 1889 | Insane 
ter. 
122 | 62 | Ireland..|.............. w. we Domestic} None...... 1862 1 | 1893 | Paralys 
123 | 70 | Scotiand.| ......... ... Ww Seam’s Reads....../ 1863 1 | 1893 | Consun 
“cowboy” 
124 | 71 | Ireland..| Peasant...... Ww. 2 | 6 7 | Domestic} None...... 1 | 1894 | Deaf; 
| 
125 | 67 | Sweden..| Peasant...... w. |. | | Seam’s...) and w.| .... | 6 | 1878 | Spinal 
126 | 8. we None....| None...... Lees 1 | 1882 | Deaf, 
blind 
127 | 73 | freland..| Farmer...... 5 | Domestic! Reads......) .... | 1 | 1802 |........ 
. 128 | 66 | Ireland .| Peasant......) W. 2 2 | Domestic) None..... -| 1861 2 | 1893 | Very fi 
: 129 | 46 | Ireland..| Lowest emi- | W. 1 | Laund’s.| None...... 1 | 1804 | Syphilis 
grant. minde 
d 180 | 71 | England.) Peasant...... w. rr 2 2 | Domestic! R. and w.| 1866 3 | 1892 | Wreck 1 


XVII.— Continvep. 4 
Vhen} Organic Condition Causes of 
Last (Including Disease or) Habits. Pauperiem. Story. 
dm. Defect). 
1885 | Feeble-minded .| Good... .| Mental defic., 10., Cannot be trusted to take a bath or make a bed ; mania 
for onions ; secreted thirty pounds under her bed. 
1893 | Feeble-minded... .... Se ry Mental defic., 5 ;; Mother, brother, and sisters laboring people near city 
neg. by rela., 5.) who “ cannot do anything with her.” 
1884 | Cancer..............- |. ere Sickness, 5; old) Quiet, intelligent, well-disposed; one daughter a 
age, 5. widow with two children who sends money but can- 
not wholly support her. 
1889 | Syphilis............. 68.66.5888 Sickness, 10...... Neat, well-behaved, good worker, very reticent ; evi- 
dently married badly. 
Inefficiency, 10..| Want of skill and ambition ; magpie instinct ; stows 
all sorts of stuff under her bed. 
1887 | Ineane............+.. Intemperate..... Insanity, 7; neg-| One danghter a capable woman ; two step-brothers ; 
lect by rela.,3.| thinks a fortune has been left her. 
1894 | None; worn out....| Good............ wag 5; old Left a son eighteen years old in New York ; came with 
age, 5. | widowed sister to California on account of high 
| wages. Sister is now dead. Fell ill; mistress sent 
| her to C. and C. Hospital ; she was pronounced in- 
| curable and sent to almshouse ; faithful but not 
efficient. 
1890 | Hysteria ; apoplexy..| Good............ Speculation, 10..| Bright ; vivacious singer and dancer ; ran away from a 
religious home in Ohio with an actor and became 
Roman Catholic ; sister wrote to matron that her 
name had not been mentioned for twenty years ; 
husband left her well off, she lost it by speculation, 
She was a stage favorite in San Francisco in pioneer 
days. Dead. 
i894 | Broken Accident, 10..... Incurable. 
1986 | Heart disease........| Good........ ... Sickness, 10...... “ao neat, industrious ; physically ex- 
ha) 
1892 | Insane (mild)........ Intemperate..... Intemp., 7; in- | Has been discharged to go to home for inebriates. 
sanity, 3. 
1889 | Insane ; eczema. Probably good..| Insanity, 7 ; sick-| Very neat ; insanity consists in thinking herself preg- 
ness, 3. nant and accusing any man she sees of being cause 
of it. 
1893 | Paralysis (alcoholic)..| Intemperate..... Intemperance, 10} Mind entirely gone as result of drink. 
1893 | Consumption........ Smokes ; prob- | Sickness, 10...... Six years ago fell from a horse while herding cattle. 
ably intemp. 
1894 | Deaf ; infirm........ db ve we sees No support, 7;) Three sons ; one who helped support her in a home for 
defect, 3. aged recently died; other two sons sent a little 
money irregularly and then ceased altogether; in 
consequence she was sent from the home to the aims- 
house. 
Bente Good............| Sickness, 10......| Husband drowned at sea; good worker, crochets ; 
cause of paralysis unknown. 
1882 | Deaf, dumb, and |......-..-.-..0005 Defect, 7; mental] Mother a circus rider, died at her birth; father a 
.| blind. deficiency, Swede, now in Washington, D. C.; he wrote once 
about her and matron replied ; has not written since. 
She behaves precisely like a horse, and has to be 
cared for like a baby ; ought to be in an institution 
for feeble-minded, although uneducable. 
SE pee: Intemperate and| Old age, 10....... Husband killed years ago while shingling a roof ; lived 
profane. with a married sister until her death ; four children 
died in infancy ; one son lived to be twenty-two ; no 
idea of self support ; always dependent. 
1893 | Very fat; mentally| Good........... .| Inefficiency, 19..| Two daughters at work in factories in city who have 
below average. taken her out twice, but cannot keep her because 
she cannot do anything for herself. 
[894 | Syphilis ; feeble- Prostitute .......| Immorality, 10..| Prvbably feeble-minded as result of syphilis; can 
minded. scarcely make herself understood. 
992 | Wreck from drink...| Intemperate.....| Intemperance, 10} Went out to service ; was given car fare, drank it up, 
returned to almshouse in horrible condition ; dead. 


‘ 
. 


TABLE XVII.—Co 
Place’ of Conj. |Number of Children.) Qecupa- Came When; Organic 
No. | Ancestry. | Condi- tion, | Paucation-| Cali- |, am | Last \(Including 
tion. | Liv’g/Dead.| Total. fornia. Adm. De: 
131 | 70 | Ireland..|.............. w. Domestic} None...... 1867 3 | 1892 | Epilepsy. 
182 | 17 | Cal...... American la-| 5S. Domestic) None...... 1 | 1888 | Idiot; pa 
boring peo- 
- ple. 
133 | 47 | Ireland..| Well-to-do w. 1 Domestic) R. and w. 1 | 1887 | Broken k 
Irish farmer. 
134 ; 72 | Ireland..| Peasant...... 8. Domestic; None...... 1861 6 | 1891 | Alcoholic 
135 | 62 | treland..|.............. Separ.- Domestic; Reads. .... 1 | 1891 | Decay res 
operatic 
136 | 71 | Ireland..| Peasant... ... w. 2 2 Domestic} Reacis.. . . 1870 
137 | 57 | Ireland..|.............. w. 1 2 Domestic} R. and w. 8 | 1893 | Alcoholic 
138 | 77 | Ifeland..|.............. w. Domestic} Reads... 1856 1 | 1893 | Deaf; gro’ 
lish. 
139 | 51 | Ireland..|........... .. 8. Domestic|............ Sev. | 1879 | Insane... 
| 
140 | 49 | Ireland..|.............. Deser. Seam’s...| Com. sch Sev. | 1888 | Lame... 
141 | 72 | Ireland..| Peasant...... w. | 1 4 | Domestic Reads......, 1878 | 2 | 1889 | Feeble-mi 
142 | 63 | Ireland..| Farmer......| W. 5 | Domestic) None...... 1864 1 | 1894 | Rheumatis 
sive flest 
143 | 69 | Ireland..| Peasant. w. Domestic) None...... 1849 | Sev. | 1891 | Cataract o 
144 | 52 | Ireland..| Farmer...... Ww. 1 5 | Domestic) None...... 6 | 1893 | Rheumatis 
145 | 66 | Ireland..| Peasant...... w. 1 2 | Domestic]............ 1884 1 | 1894 | Accident ; 
146 | 77 | Ireland..| Peasant.. Ss. | Domestic! Reads...... 1864 13 | 1891 | Old age... 
147 | 79 | Ireland..| Peasant...... 8. Peddler..| Reads. .... 1863 1 | 1894 | Paralysis.. 
148 | 62 | Ireland..| Peasant.. 8. Dom.and) None...... ws 1 | 1893 | Rheumatis 
dressmk. 
149 | 77 | Ireland..| Peasant...... w. 1 Domestic; R. and w. 1 | 1893 | Bright’s di 
150 | 46 | Md...... Respectable | W. 3 Domestic) Com. sch 1 | 1894 | Broken hi, 
working heavy. 
class. 
RE M. Domestic} Com. sch 1 | 1893 | Dipsomani 


q 
Ag 
: 


VII.— ConTINvED. 


en; Organic Condition Causes of 

st |(Including Disease or Habits. Pauperism. Story. 

n. Defect). 

2 | Epilepsy... . Intemperate. ....| Sickness, 5 ; neg-| Came from drinking family ; brothers in city are hard 
lect by rela.,5.| drinkers; dead. 

8 | Idiog ; paralysis.....|...........+-.+0+. No support, 5 ;| Both parents drunkards in city ; father kicked mother 
feeble-minded,| before child was born ; they decline to support her ; 
5. soon to be taken to institution for feeble-minded ; 

has been in children’s hospital. 

7 | Broken leg.......... Sree Accident, 5 ; neg-| One of four sisters who came together from Ireland, 
lect by rela-| all in this state ; one died recently ; ‘“‘ no black sheep 
tives, 5. in her family”; one son living ‘‘ somewhere.” 

1 | Alcoholic paralysis..| Intemperate. .... Intemperance, 7;) Called the “‘ Irish songstress’; dead. 
temper, 3. 

| Decay resulting from) .................. Sickness, 7; no | Separated from husband because they “could n’t 

operation for piles. support, 3. agree”’’; blunder in operation at hospital. 

Intemperate. .... Intemperance, 7 ;| One son a laborer ; one daughter who takes her out 
old age, 3. frequently ; always comes back drunk. 

3 | Alcoholic paralysis ;| Periodically in- | Intemperance, 10) Neat, genteel, good-looking, rather intelligent ; one 

melancholy. temperate. son, a painter, who has been in almshouse ; another 
son had inflammatory rheumatism and died in alms- 
house. 

3 | Deaf; growing child-| Good............ Defect, 7; old | Well disposed, rather frail ; requires care like a child. 

lish. age, 3. 

Insanity, 10...... Not violent enough to be received at an asylum ; stares 

vacantly ; cuts up clothing ; very clean, good worker. 

ce Intemperate Accident, 5; in-| Good-looking, excellent worker ; expects fortune from 

(periodically) temperance, 5.) her husband ; broke ankle in drunken debauch. 

) | Feeble-minded.......| Good............ Old age, 5; no/| Three children died in childhood ; one married daugh- 
support, 5. ter in city with whose husband she cannot agree ; a 
| case of mother-in-law, difficult to say where blame 

| lies. 

|| Rheumatism ; exces-| Intemperate..... Sickness, 7; in- | One of seven children of an Irish farmer ; four chil- 
sive flesh. temperance, 3.| dren died in infancy ; the fifth, aged five years, died 
| in hospital of broken leg. 

Cataract of one eye..| Intemperate. .... Sickness, 5; tem-, Husband a builder, who died twenty years ago ; she 

per, 3; oldage,| has kept a lodging house, afterward a beggar ; very 
2. aggressive temper. 

Rheumatism......... ee oe Sickness, 10...... She was one of six children of an Irish farmer, four of 
whom came to America ; came to almshouse from 
hospital incurable ; has one child in orphanage. 

Accident ; insanity..| Intemperate. .... Insanity, 5 ; acci-| Was one of eleven children ; has a daughter, but does 

dent, 5. not know where she is ; is mildly insane and had a 
severe injury from falling on a chair; dismissed 
from Roman Catholic hospital because she could not 

} pay. 
| Old age............. cds void Old age, 10...... Has four brothers and sisters in Ireland. 

Paralysis............ Intemperate. .... Sick.,5; oldage,5) Now speechless, cries all the time. 

Rheumatism...-...... Snuff taker...... Sickness, 7 ; tem-| A fault-finder ; has one sister in city with several little 

per, 3. children. 

Bright’s disepse bias ae Sickness, 5; neg-| Married an Irishman in Canada who abused her ; has 

lect by rela.,5.| married son in city who drinks and “‘ has a bad wife.” 

Broken hip; very | Good............ Accident, 10..... Husband died ten years ago ; three children ; one boy 

heavy. learning a trade ; two younger with an aunt in Oak- 
land ; bannister of outside stairway gave way and 
she fell fifteen feet, breaking hip. Incurable ; very 
fat ; earned good wages in canneries and at house- 
work. 

Dipsomania.. -| Drinks, lies, Intemperance, 10} Has been waitress in a dive; capable, efficient ; has 

steals. ‘ been in house of correction several times ; probably 
also prostitute ; no moral sense whatever ; discharged 
at her own request. 

sine Good-...... -| No support, 5; | Deserted by husband ; exceedingly timid, lacks initia- 

inefficiency, 5. | tive; does very well when directed. Feminine de- 
pendence has become pauper instinct. 


‘ 


TABLE XVIL.- 
| Conj. of Children, Came to}; When, Or 
< Place of Occupa- Times | 
No. | A | Condi- | —-—_——— tion. Cali- Last \(Ine 
tion. |Dead.| Total fornia. Adm. | 
53 | 69 | Ireland..| Peasant......| W. | 6 7 | 13 | Domestic! None...... | | 1808) Par 
| | | 
| | 
14 55 | Ireland..| Peasant...... | Nurse.... Reads...... 5 | 1887 Rhe 
di 
| 
155 68 | Ireland. Peasant... ... Wee} 4 | Domestic’ None...... 5 ate 
| 
156 | 39 Maine...| Well-todo | Deser. Dressink.| Good......| 1 | 1894 | Ale 
middle class. 
| 
} 
| | 
| 
157 | 69 Germany| Peasant...... w. 2 Domestic! None......| 1882 | 1 | 100 | Fee 
| 
108 | | w. 2] 3 5 | Dressmk.| R. and w.| 1861 | 2 | 1892) Rhe 
| | ey 
159 | 73 | Md... Excellent 1 3 | Rancher.| Good......| 1850 | 1 | 1894 Blac 
family. 
| | 
| 
| 
160 | 94 | Deser. Domestic] R. and w. 1 | 1893 | Uter 
| 
161 | 36 | Cal...... s. | None....| R. and w.| .- 1 | 1890 | Para 
| 
| | | 
| 
; | | | 
162 | 57 | Ireland..| Peasant...... Wepid 2 | Domestic} Reads...... 3 | 1892 | Cone 
| | 
163 | 88 | Scotland.|.............. w. 1876 Sev. | 1893 | Para 
| mi 
164 | 49 | Cunada..| Scotch... 8. Domestic| Com. sch... | Sev. | 1893 | Insar 
| 
165 | 71 | Ireland..| Peasant......| M. 2 | 2 -| Domestic! R. and w.| 1858 1 | 1894) Para 
| 
| 
| | 
166 | 49 | Italy.....| Peasant..... | Deser.| 2 1 | 8. | Dom.and| ........... | Softe 
| peddler. 


. 


XVH.— Continvuep. 
When, Organic Condition Causes of . 
Last \inclnding Disease or Habits. Pauperism. Story. 
Defect). 
| s808)/ Paralyzed and fee- Good... .| Neglect by rela- Two sons in comfortable circumstances in city ; two 
ble-minded. | tives, 10. daughters who never came to see her until she was 
} dead ; one son in almshouse, dissipated, paralyzed ; 
has been in city and county hospital. Dead. 

1887 | Rheumatism; skin | Good............ Sickness, 10....... Very industrious and neat; although her hands are 

| disease. knotted with rheumatism, she makes rngs ; has been 
| at city hospital. ’ 
| 1898 | Alcoholic paralysis..| Intemperate..... | Intem.,5; neg. by Had one son who went to the World's Fair and has 
| rela.,3;temper,2 never been heard from. 
| 1894 | Alcoholic paralysis..| Intemperate..... No support, 5; Does not remember her own father ; mother an excel- 
sickness, 3; in- lent dressmaker ; step-father a wealthy man; mar- 
temperance, 2. ried a stage carpenter who deserted her} fell into 
} low company ; had a skin disease which was taken 
| for leprosy at the hospital ; very slovenly; thinks 
| her husband will return. 
1894 | Feeble-minded Good .é. Jive. dis Old age, 5; men- Husband died in Germany ; came to America with two 
| taldeficiency,5 daughters, one of whom married in city and moved 
away ; the other is “lost.” Her father was insane, 
| both daughters have been insane at times, and two 
grandchildren are feeble-minded. 
| 1892 | Rheumatism ; weak | Good...........- Sickness, 5; old She says her father was “ rich,” and that she has one 
eyes. age, 5. sister and two brothers in France who are “ rich,” 
} but will not write to them ; two daughters in city, 
one a working girl who takes her out occasionally ; 
another married daughter gone to Mexico. 
1894 | Black jaundice......|........-..eeeeee Sickness, 5; old Grandfather fought in war of 1812; does not wish her 
age, 2; specu- family to know she is in almshouse ; had three chil- 
lation, 3. dren whom she calls “ adopted,’’ but they were un- 
} doubtedly illegitimate,—father in city; one son, 
thirty years old, “‘has turned out badly’’; another 
son, “the only good one,” died of consumption ; 
daughter has been adopted by a family ; had con- 
siderable property but lost it in speculation, 
1893 | Uterine disease...... ee Sickness, 5; no | Deserted by husband ; fell ill, went to hospital, from 
support, 5. hospital to almshouse to convalesce ; now discharged. 
1890 | Paralysis............ pe eae Sickness, 5; tem-| Paralyzed, as result of scarlet fever, at twenty-two ; 
per, 5. one sister, who is ‘‘ comfortably off,’ with whom she 
| has quarrelled ; father left her a little money with 
which she had a home with Catholic Sisters, but she 
| quarrelled with them and forfeited it by coming 
} away ; has several times tried to commit suicide. 
1892 Consumption......... Sickness, 10...... Two children went back to husband's people in New 
England ; she does not know where they are ; has 
| been in city hospital ; cannot do full work. Dis- 
charged at her own request. 

1893 | Paralysis; feeble- Intemperate; = Intemperance, 5 ;| Husband died of delirium tremens ; two sons commit- 
| minded. snuff taker. mental defic.,5) ted suicide ; one insane daughter in almshouse tak- 
ing care of her. 

1893 | Insane............... Intemperate..... Intemp., 5; in- | Daughter of No. 163. Has been six years in Ladies’ 
| sanity, 5. Protection and Relief Society. 

1894 | Paralysis............ | No support, 8 ;| Husband a jeweller, who sent her to city hospital be- 

sickness, 2. cause “ times were hard ’’; hospital sent her to alms- 
house. Husband says he will take her out as soon as 
“times are better.” One well-dressed daughter and 
one son in city who come to see her and say “‘ times 
are hard.” 
Softening of brain...|.---..-------++++: No support, 8; Husband a crooked-legged peddler, who brought her 
sickness, 2. to almshouse because he was “going back to Italy on 


a visit’; has not returned ; one daughter who dresses 
well but will not keep her ; one son who could not 
keep her because she “ quarrelled so with grand- 
children’; has never been intelligent. 


= = = = 


> 
| | | | 


TABLE XVII.— Cc 


Place of Conj. /Namber of Children.| Qecupa- Came to\7imes| When} Organic 
No. |Age) | Ancestry. | Condi- Education. | | 4am Last |(Includin 
tion. | Liv’g/Dead.| Total. fornia. Adm. De 
167 | 56 | Ireland..).............. w. 2 | 1 | 13 | Tailoress| Reads..... 1 | 1889 | Alcotioli 
168 61 | Ireland. w. Domestic) None...... 1 | 1890 | Mentally 
age. 
169 | 52 | Ireland. .| Peasant. M. 1 | 3 4 | Domestic! R. and w | @ | 
| 
| 
! 
170 | 72 | Germany| Peasant...... w. bop. f Domestic| None...... 1889 | 1 | 1891 | Palsy... 
171 | 56 | W.(2)| 3 | 8 | 11 | Domestic! R. and w. 
| | | 
172 | 30 | .| Irish... w. Domestic| R. and w.’ Sev. | 1893 | Insanity ; 
178 | 7 | Ireland..| Peasant...... w. Domestic} None...... 1886 | Sev. | 1888 | Feeble-mi 
196 | 45 | M.(2)| 1 | 1 | | Domestic! Reads. .... 3 | 1892 | Deafness. 
Deser. 
175 60 | Ireland..| Peasant...... 8. | Domestic) R. and w «1 | 1894 | Old age. 
| | | pee 
| 
176 | 44 Ireland..| Peasant... 8. | None...... | | 1090 | Aleohotic 
177 | 66 England.| Laboring W. | 5 | 3 | 8 | Domestic! R. and w.| 1852 | 1 | 1894 | Paralysis. 
| class. 
| 
| | 
178 | 77 England.) Laboring M. 3M. Domestic) R. and w.| 1870 | 1 1904 | None 
| class. 
| | | | | | | 
| | 
| | | | | 
179 | 40 | N.¥.....|... .| Deser. 1M. Domestic] | 1 | 1894 | Lame kne 
| | | 
180 | 75 | w. 2 2 | 4 Domestic)............ | 1877 | 1 1892 |. 
181 | 81 ee w. | Fortune | R. and w.| 1875 | 1 | 1804 Old age 
ily.”” 
| specula. | 
182 | 69 Bngland.| w. 3| 5 8 | Dressmk. 1853 | 1 | 1898 | Old age.. 
| 
183 | 61 | Ireland..| Peasant.....| Deser.| 9 | 1 | 10 | Domestic! None...... 1864 | 3 | 1894 | Mentally b 


2 
3 
Ua 
. 
3 
184 Germany) Domestic) R. and 2 | 1894 | Insane fron 
Divorce. 
Deser. 
. 


V11.— ConTinvep. 


| 

st |(Incluiling Disease Habits. Pauperiem. Story. 

Defect). 

° lect by rela.,3.| “‘somewhere”; one niece in city. 
0 | Mentally below aver-|....-.........-+.. Inefficiency, 5; | One brother in Ireland who is a priest. 
age. old age, 5. 

B hes Intemperate..... No support, 5; | Husband, much older than herself, scrofulous and in- 
intemp., 5. temperate, in almshouse ; one child died in infancy, 
one at nine years feeble-minded, one at fifteen years 
| epileptic ; one daughter living, feeble-minded, now 
with sisters, who has been ruined. She “did not 
love her children much because they were so sickly.’ 

1 | Palsy.... | Seo = 5; old| Honest, industrious, well-behaved. 

| age, 5. 
Pi csnise chubeuastamecn Intemperate. .... Old age, 5; in-| First husband drank and they parted ; three daugh- 
temperance, 5. ters living “‘ somewhere ’’; speaks Spanish ; has lived 
| in Mexico. 

3 | Insanity ; consump- | Intemperate. .... Intemperance, 7;; Her mother, herself, and baby all came into almshouse 

tion. ' sickness, 3. wiki under influence of liquor ; father a soldier who died 
of delirium tremens ; one brother in men’s depart- 
ment with consumption ; has been with sisters ; is 
now in an insane asylum. 

B | Feeble-minded.......|..........csseeece Mental defic., 5 ;| Had three sons, all dead. 

old age, 5. 3 

2 | Deafness ............ Smokes.......... Defect, 5; no | Brought a baby to almshouse who died; one son, 
support, 5. twenty years old, living in Kansas who occasionally 
writes her ; married twice ; deserted by second hus- 
| band ; a fair worker ; kindly, superstitious. 

b Neglect by rela-| She hada little property which she gave to her sister 

tives, 10. | for a home; sister became paralyzed ; niece would 
not keep hee, bat brought her to almshouse ; another 
| miece, wife of a saloon-keeper, greatly chagrined 

| and took her away ; difficult temper. 

) | Alcoholic paralysis..| Intemperate..... Inutemperance, 10, Robust, industrious, good worker ; rained by drink. 

/ Piaatjeld......... Intemperate. .... | Sickness, 5; neg-/ Husband was a sailor ; has one sister in city who repu- 
} lect by rela., 5;) diates her; two children in England; one son a 
intemp., 2. | gailor, one a teamster ; one daughter, a widow with 
| two children, in United States ; probably makes a 
__convenience of almshouse. 

support, 7; Husband in almshouse also ; he was an optician, saved 
} | old age, 3. money, speculated, and lost it ; then he had rheuma- 
Gem che tried to suppert hie but could net do 
she says one aunt had nineteen children, one sister 
thirteen, and that “all her people have large fami- 
lies.” She herself had “ several miscarriages.” 

| | Lame knee.... ..... Intemperate ; Accident, 5; in-/ Came from city hospital. Is probably a prostitute. 
snuff taker. temperance, 5. 

| voce Old age, 5; shift-/ Has two children living in New Bedford, Mass. of 
| lessness, 5. whom she knows nothing ; lazy and vain. 

|| Old age. ............ Very dirty...... Speculation, 7; | Says she belongs toa “fine family” in Virginia ; has 
old age, 3. no moral sense ; is ‘‘ mad” because she “ is old and 
} cannot speculate ’’; came from city hospital. 

| Old age. ....-... 04+ Good............ Old age,5 ; stingi-| Brought $700, three watches, rings, and chains with 

ness, 5 her ; is well-behaved, quiet ; has concluded this is 
| cheapest place to spend her latter years. Five chili- 
dren died in infancy of some contagious disease ; 

has three living “‘ somewhere.” 

| Mentally below aver-| Intemperate. .... No support, 5; | Four children with the Sisters; five ‘‘ somewhere "’; 

age. mental defic., 5) husband a dissipated Italian who deserted her ; came 
from city hospital. 

Insane from drink...| Intemperate; im-| Immorality, 5; | Once divorced, second time deserted ; committed theft 
moral; crimi-| crime,3; in- in order to go to House of Correction ; has been 
nal. temp., 2. very handsome. 

— — — 


‘ 
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TABLE, XVII 

| 

Place of | Conj. |Number of Children.| Qeenpa- Came to/"pimes| When, 

No. moa | Ancestry. | Condi-| — 4 Education.| adm. Last |(In 
;-tion. (Liv’g Dead.| Total. fornia. Adm. 


1986 | Treland.. Peasant....... W- | 4 | 5 | 9 | Domestic! Reads......| 1867 | 3 | 1898.| 


{ 


| 


| 
187 | 45 | Ireland..| Peasant......| W. 3 Domestic!) R. and w.| .---- 2 | 1891 | Sc 
188 57 | Ireland..| Peasant...... Deser. 2 | .. .. }Seam’s...| R. and w.| .... 1 | 1893 | Pa 
189 78 , Ss. Domestic! .........+ 1855 1 1893 | Ol 
190 61 Ireland,.| Better class W. 5 | Domestic R. and w.| 1865 | 1 | 1804 | Vi 
| peasant. | 
191 | 52 Ireland.. w. 2 2 Domestic) ...........+ 1 | 18992 Di 
192 | 30 | lw. 1 | Domestic! Com. sch...) .... | 1 | 1892 | Mi 
| 
| | 
193 81 | Germany) Peasant....../ W. 2 2 Domestic! None...... 1875 1 | 1894 | Mi 


| | | | 
194 | | «+ | Domestic} Com. sch...) | 3 | 1893 | Ne 
| 
195 | 48 | W. | | | Domestic) Reads......| .... | 1 | 1888 | Rh 
196 | G4 | Treland..)........00+---] We |. aM. 3 | Domestic) R. and w.| 1861 | 1 | 1892 Fe 
} | 
. 197 | 62 | Ireland..| Peasant......| Deser.| 5 | 1) | 16 | Domestic) Reads......| 1858 1 | 1893 Pa 
198 68 | Ireland..| Peasant....../ W. 2 5 | 7 Domestic) None......| | 1 | 1877 Bi 
199 40) Penn....| *Goodfam-| W. | Dressmi. Com. ech.«|..s...-| 2 1894 | Sy 
| ily.” | | | 
200 | 77 | England.| “Fine fam-| W. | .. | .. .. | Domestic! R. and w.| 1857 | 2 | 1901 | Pa 
ily.” | 
| 
; 202 | 76 | Ireland..| Peasant......| W. | .. | .. .. | Domestic! None......| 1852 | 1 | 1891 | No 
203 | 74 | W. Sev. | Domestic) R. and w.| .... 6 1983 | No 
We 1 és Domestic) Reads......|  .... 2 |e 
205 | 48 | Ireland..| 8. | |. | Domestic! Nome...) | | 1808 
| 


Conrinven. 


a 


1893 


1891 


Diseased from drink. 


Mild insanity.. . 


| 


Story. 
Intelligent and good worker ; came from city prison. 


Goes insane when drunk; one daughter, paralyzed 
from drink, whose husband had committed bigamy, 
came to almshouse with naked baby im her arms; 
another daughter is a waitress ; another, married, 
who is “ proud ’’; a son used to give her money, but she 
drank it up, so now he brings her good clothes, etc. 

Ason about twenty at work who gives her some money ; 
@ younger son and danghter in orphanages ; is rather 
shy ; smuggles food away. 

A son in business in city ; a daughter who has tried to 
take care of her but cannot because she drinks so ; 
husband deserted her for same reason ; received high 
wages as seamstress. 

Quarrels with everybody. 


| Kept a hotel ; is morbidly sensitive and proud ; has 


quarrelled with all her children ; one son in Fire 
Department at $125 per month, another in a cannery ; 
one married daughter, and one leading an immoral 
life ; has two sisters in good circumstances. 


intemperance, 10) Very good-looking ; has two daughters in good circum- 


Causes of 
Pauperism. 
Intemperate.....| Intemp., 7; no 
support, 3. 
Intemperate..... Intemperance, 10 
Inefficiency, 10.. 
Intemperate ; Intemperance, 5 ; 
profane. sickness, 3; vio- 
lent temper, 2. 
Temper, 5; old 
age, 5. 
Intemperate; im- 
moral. 
-| Good........ Insanity, 10...... 
Intemperate..... Insanity, 5; neg- 
lect by rela., 5. 
Shiftlessness, 10. 
Good.. ...| Sickness, 10...... 
Intemperate.....| Intemperance, 7 ; 
old age, 3. 
Unspeakably Neg. by rela., 7 ; 
filthy. inefficiency, 3. 
Morphine; im- | Morphine, 5 ; im- 
moral. morality, 5. 
Sickness, 5; shift- 
lesaness, 5. 
Intemperate.....| No support, 5; 
stinginess, 5. 
Inefficiency, 5 ; 
old age, 5. 
Intemperate ; Intemperance, 5 ; 
opium eater. opium, 5. 
Intemperate..... Defect, 5; no 
support, 5. 
. Somewhat Inefficiency, 10.. 


| 


stances who have repudiated her ; is now pregnant 
since being out at service ; came from hospital. 
Had one child which died in infancy ; is neat, refined, 
contented ; has the decorative mania; full of idio- 
; everything about her suggests “ better 
days.” 


Husband long dead ; one daughter in city able to take 
care of her ; one son ‘‘ somewhere” has been a seller 
of lottery tickets and a peddler, 

Very secretive, evidently has something to conceal ; is 
perfectly able to earn her living ; has been helped by 
Associated Charities ; now gone out. 

An excellent worker. 


Feeble-ininded from drink. 


Two daughters and three sons in California, poor peo- 
ple, but despise her and will not care for her. 

One child lost ; one daughter, a very delicate girl, who 
used to visit her ; a kind, good, old woman. 

Married a man who kept a large hotel in city ; he had 
consumption, acquired morphine habit, and she from 
him ; has friends who give her money for extras. 

Prides herself on her “ fine old English family”; eats 
enormously ; very lazy; always complaining; hus- 
band was a captain of a small vessel. 

Husband, a peddler, much younger than herself; she 
came to almshouse to save room-rent and board while 
he was gone on a peddling trip ; has now gone out. 

Stupid, quarrelsome, shiftless. 


Has been smart and capable ; now looks likea mummy. 


Husband a cook who drinks heavily ; one bright little 
daughter in an orphanage. 

Very strong, glib, witty, but utterly unreliable; has 
been in hospital 


= — 
Whep Organic Condition 
m.| Last |(Ineluding Disease 
Defect). 
2 | 1891 | Scatter-brained..... 
| Paralysis; consum 
tion. 
| 1898 Old age. 
| 1804 | Very fat. 
| | | 
| 1808 | None... 
| | 1888 Rheumatism ; spin 7 
| weakness. 
| | 1892 , Peeble-minded... ... 
| | 1803 | Paralysis —— 
| | 1894 | Syphilis ; catarrh... 
} | 1891 | Paralyzed ; gout... 
| 1888 | 
| 1889 
| | intemperate. | | 


i 


TABLE XVIL— 


| 
| Place of Couj. [Number of Children.| Qccupa- Came to!7imes When} Organic 
No.|Age| | Ancestry. | Condi- tion, | Cali- |,am | East 
| thon Liv’g| Dead. Total. fornia. Adm. De 
206 os | tretand.. Pensant:: 1 | Nurse...) R. and.w.| 1865 | 1 | 1880 
| 
207 | 52 | |W. | 1.|.9 Domestic) Com. sch... 4 | 1892 | Slight: 
208 | 50 | Ireland..| Peasant....... W Domestic) Reads..... | 1898 | 
200 | 76 | Ireland..| Pensant......) W. | | Domestio| R. and w. | 1871 | 1889 | 
2 | on 
| | | 
| | } 
210 | 47 England |W. 1 | | Domestic! R. and w.| .... 1 | 1888 Alobhielic 
| 
211 | 67 Nova | Laboring __Deser. None......| 1861 | 2 | 1888 | So 
Scotia.| class. | kid 
212 | 65 Ireland..|...... |. W. 1878 1 | 1892 | Old age 
213 | 24 Sweden..| Peasant....... M. | Domestic] None...... 1894 | 1 | 
| | 
214 G6 Ireland. Pensant....... W. | 1 | 6 | 7 | Domestic! None...... 1865 | 1808 | Ol 
215 | 53 Switzer- | Peasant w. 1 1 | Domestic) Reads..... 1 | 1894 Meritally 
| | | | 
216 65 Ireland..| Peasant | Domestic! Reads | 1967 | 1 1895 Worn ent 
217 | 72 | Germany; Peasant...... Ww 4 | Domestic None...... | 1 | 1894 | Blind). 
218 | 72 | Ireland..| Peasant...... it. | Dom and Reads...... 1869 | Sev. | 1893 | Diseased 
219 | 36 | None....| None...... 1 | 1870 | Feeble-m: 
ay B.C. | | disease. 
220 | 73 | Germany| Peasant...... | Domestic! Reads. 1859 1 | 1892 Epilepsy. 
221 | 71 | Ireland..| Peasant...... | R. and w.| .... 1 | 1884 Paralysis 
222 | 75 | Ireland..| Peasant...... | Domestic) None...... 1868 1 | 1808 
| | | 
| 
223 | 63 | Ireland.. Peasant.. Ww 1 -+ | Domestic) None...... 1870 1 | 1894 | Insane.=.. 
224 | 61 w. 1 Domestic! Reads......| .... 1 | 1888 | Insane... 
205 | 47 | England. le | Ww 2 Domestic| R. and w 1 | 1893 | Paralysis 
| people. 
226 | 66 England. 8. None....| Reads.. 1856 1 | 1890 | Insane.- 
227 | 19 | Cal...... Laboring 8. Domestic) Com. sch 8 | 1889 ; 
people. 
258 | 62 | Ireland..| Better class| W. | .. | 4 Domestic) Reads.. 1 | 1801 | Old age 
lab. people. 


vIL— pep. 


en Organic Condition Causes of 

st (Including Disease or Habits. Pauperism. our Story. 

m. 

3 tem 5,| man who spent all his earn 
’ aeemnted children, five of whom emigrated to America, and 
three of whom are now in good circumstances in the 
4 East. Dead. 

2 | Slight- ; Intemperate.....| Intemperance, 10! A.son and his wife, well dressed, visit her ; he was over- 

“heard to say that if “she would behave herself they 
; r | would be giad to have her come home.” 
3 | Syphilis ; insanity. ..| Intemperate; im-| Immorality, 5; | One sister ; two brothers in city in good circumstances 
| moral. | rela-| who sent "word to matron thet they “ paid taxes and 
& | tives,3;intem-| hada right to kee her in almshouse"’; discharged to 
3 perance, 2. go to an e asylum but returned. 
; | Was one of nine children, some of whom emi to 
on ; insane de- | leet by rela., 3; one brother in ci comfortably off ; one 
1 insanity, 2. sister with seven children with whom she does not 
like to live because there is “no room’; thinks her- 
¢ self Queen of Ireland. 

8 | Alcdholic paral .| Intem ; im- Immorality, 5; | Husband rat another wife and four children to 
intemp.,5. live with lived riotously ; one child died in 
infancy. 

3 | So of brain ; Snuff taker and) Nosup.,5; sick.,, Was deserted by husband ; has one sister in Oakland 

kidney disease. 8; c.,2. | Who her ; cries incessantly. 

2 | Old Old age, 10.......| Came from city und county hospital. 

ere - 2a eer No support, 10... | Husband sent her to California, told her to go to hos- 

> tai for confinement ; hospital refused her ; came 
SS, almshouse ; almshouse sent her to | ing-in asylum ; Fy 
2 RE husband will come for her when confinement is over. 
| Intemperate. .... 5; Daughter in jail for killing her husband. 
d age, 5, 

4 | Mentally below aver-| Good............ | Mental defic., 10. Well-behaved, strong, industrious, neat ; wants “ big 

wages.” 

5 “Wor it; bad congh| Good............ Old One married sister in city is dead ; no grandchildren ; 
« _ no relatives in United States ; had saved $200; grad- 

; ually used it all up, then came to almshouse. 

| Neglect by rela., Very crotchety ; daughters, well off, have quarrelled 
4 p responsibility’ of taking care of chief 
| Hag difficulty seems to be her temper. 

3 | Diséased foot. | Intemperate. ..... Sickness, 5; Sore on foot syphilitic ; 3 one daughter in city who 
lect by rela.., ignores he 

0 Feeble-minded hip | 0064 Mental defic., 5; Parents drinkin who abandoned her; her 
| disease. | mo support, 5. passion is m 

ES | Sickness, 5; old. Became feeble-minded and has since died. 

“4 age, 5. 

4 | Paralysis ; insanity..|.................. | Insanity, 5; no Husband, in an asylum in Pentaptvente, wrote to her 
| support, 5. | to come there. 

cv Intem Intemperance, 7; One son and one daughter who could not live with her 
age, 3. who hired a room and her, but she pawned 

a furniture for liquor ; has in jail fable laboring for 
; a drunkenness ; son drinks but is respec 
man. 

Insane, 5; old One son living ‘‘somewhere”; has to be washed and 
° dressed like a baby. 

8 | Insane.i............. Immoral......... Insanity, 10...... One child still-born ; keeps “ Washington and 

Thomas Jefferson ante bed”; room neat and 
| prettily decorated ; mind failing rapidly. 

3 | Paralysis; Bright’s | Good............ Sickness, 10......| Father a bricklayer, brother a inter, sister a tailoress, 

dinease.” | "another in Bagiand ; husband died in 
? | land ; husband’ssister wrote her to come to America ; 
‘ | she supported herself and children until paralysis 
‘ came on ; one son at work seventeen years old ; one 
| daughter, adopted by husband's sister. 
) | Inee....5....0.. Intemperate..... Insanity, 5; Relatives wealthy ; brother put down as “ capitalist’ 
ory Ee in directory ; wae seduced in her youth, which is 
' said to have made her insane; has been twice in an 
od asylum; relatives do not want to keep her there 
7 because it costs something. 
|. No support, 10... Father a Scotch Presbyterian, mother an Irish{Catho- 
4 lic,— result, domestic war ; mother alternated be- 
tween House of Correction and service ; 3; bi 
child to almshouse with her ; father ran away ; 
is now doing well at service. 
Old age. .... GOOd........ Old age, 10...... Her father was a contractor ; husband killed by falling 
d from a building ; one son grew up and died. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


OHIO BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Inspector of Building and Loan 
Associations of Ohio, for 1894. Columbus. Pp. 515. 

The growth of co-operative savings and loan corporations, popu- 
larly known as “ building associations,” in the State of Ohio, and 
particularly in the city of Cincinnati, during the past twenty-five 
years, has been a marked feature of the economic development of that 
State and city. It was not until 1867 that the first building associa- 
tion was incorporated in Ohio. The number since then has steadily 
increased year by year, and the last State Inspector's report contains 
the names of 747 associations doing business in the State of Ohio, of 
which 372 are located in Hamilton county (Cincinnati). 

Of German origin, these typically democratic institutions have 
found congenial environments in the large German population of 
Ohio cities and towns, and in the beginning their patrons were 
almost exclusively of that nationality. Others, however, were quick 
to appreciate their advantages, and the ease and simplicity with 
which building associations are organized and carried on hastened 
their spread among all nationalities and all grades of society. 

In almost every instance the building association owes its exist- 
ence to some young attorney who hopes to make a client out of it, 
to some needy book-keeper or accountant who wants to add to his 
salary the modest earnings of a building association secretary, or 
often, it may be, to some saloon-keeper who has a convenient rear 
room suitable as the meeting place of an association, which it will 
occupy rent free in consideration of the beer its members will con- 
sume at the landlord’s bar. 

Throughout Ohio building associations hold stated weekly meet- 
ings, usually after 6 o’clock P. M., at which members pay their 
weekly dues and the directors transact the routine business. The 
position of director is one of honor and trust, and is sought by mem- 
bers who are willing to serve without pay. The time of meeting, 
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being after business hours. secures not infrequently the attendance of 
men who at other hours of the day would command large compensa- 
tion for their services. The secretary performs all the clerical work, 
and is the only salaried officer, and his compensation is never large. 
Its low cost of administration is a leading feature of the building 
association, as will be seen from the table of figures given below. 

The statute providing for the creation of building associations does 
not limit the amount of the capital stock or the size of each share. 
The authorized capital stock usually varies from $500,000 to $2,000,- 
000, and the par value uf each share from $200 to $500. The 
weekly dues are either 50 cents or $1.00 upon each share; so that a 
member subscribing for, say, five shares would have to pay in each 
week $2.50 or $5.00, as the case might be, and to continue these 
payments regularly until they amounted, together with accrued divi- 
dends, to the par value of the shares of stock he had subscribed for. 
A $500 share in a prosperous association will become paid up in a 
little more than seven years. 

Money is loaned principally upon real-estate mortgages, and small 
sums are constantly being withdrawn by members on their pass- 
books, to be repaid with interest when convenient. The law con- 
templates that the money on hand shall be sold at auction to the 
member bidding the highest rate of interest. In practice, however, 
each association has a fixed rate of interest, at which most of its 
loans are made, and the borrower knows in advance what he will 
have to pay, although the fiction of a sale at auction is still preserved. 
An appraising committee consisting of three directors fixes the value 
of real estate offered as security, and the amount loaned thereon is 
by law limited to two-thirds of the value so fixed. When it is re- 
membered that in many cases these appraisers are from the humblest 
callings in life, with limited business experience of any kind, it is 
surprising how trivial the total losses are compared with the vast 
sums handled. 

There is one distinctive feature of building-association loans that 
adds greatly to their safety. The borrower is compelled to pay back 
a small part of the principal every week, as well as a week’s interest 
on the entire loan, so that the debt steadily decreases. He is fined 
for each default, and as a result every nerve is strained to keep up his 
weekly dues. If finally he succumbs, his debt, instead of being the 
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original sum, plus an arrearage of interest, is reduced by a greater or 
less amourt, according to the length of time he has carried it. In 
this way the association’s margin of security increases with the age 
of the loan. The practice of fining members defaulting in their 
weekly payments applies to borrowing and non-borrowing members 
alike, and enforces valuable discipline upon many thousands of peo- 
ple. ‘Tradesmen and landlords complain that their claims are often 
deferred to building-association dues, which are the last obligations 
to be neglected. But the money thus laid away and the saving habit 
developed must result-to the advantage of all eventually. 

Bankers were at one time disposed to be both suspicious and jeal- 
ous of these quasi-banking institutions. They, of course, must ever 
be rivals of savings banks, but by bankers generally their accounts 
are now eagerly sought, and they are felt to be valuable allies. In 
fact, they proved an element of strength to the banks during the late 
financial panic. It is well understood that the small depositor is the 
first to take fright and secrete his money in periods of financial crises, 
and savings banks as well as other banks were drained by the small 
depositors during the summer of 1893. The building association 
member knows that his money is loaned out on long time, and can be 
withdrawn only as it is gradually repaid by the borrowing members, 
and then only in the order of his application of withdrawal. For 
this reason, “runs” on building associations are unknown. The 
success with which the banks of Cincinnati tided through the strin- 
gency of 1893 was owing in part to the fact that the mass of 
depositors, who would otherwise have had their accumulations in 
savings and national banks, were members of these building associa- 
tions. 

The magnitude of the aggregate business of Ohio building associa- 
tions was not fully realized until, by a recent law, they were brought 
under State supervision, and required to render annual statements to 
the State Inspector, whose yearly reports for the first time revealed 
their many millions of dollars of annual savings and of accumulated 
wealth. The following table of figures is taken from the fourth 
annual report of the State Inspector of Building and Loan Associa- 
tions, and covers the year 1894: — 
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Number of associations in Ohio . , 


Hamilton county . 4 372 

$757, 431,500.00 
capitaleabecribed . . . 268,379,457 .00 

assets of allassociations . . . 86,047,104.11 
“receipts in ’94 (dues, leans repaid, etc.) 62,142,603.79 

“ dues paid in 1894. . « 19,505,749. 70 

“earnings in 1894 . « 

** Joans on pass-books outstanding . . . . . . 4,762,391.30 
“dividends earned in 1894. . . . . . . 4,029,859.09 

salaries paidin 1894 .. » 885,550.05 

expenses in 1894 (including « 
Average dividend earned . . « « « 6.13 per cent 
Percentage of expenses to total receipts + « « « « 1,03 per cent 
salaries to total + « « 0.64 per cent 

° $105,147 00 


Total losses during 1894 


Fund for contingent losses . . + oom ee 2,349,626 88 
Percentage of losses to total assets cont 
“ “ totalearnings . - 1.8 per cent 


The losses in 1893 were $69,577.18, and in 1892 they were 
$40,389.21. ‘These figures tell the story of the panic of 1893. While 
the increase in losses above the normal is large, the losses themselves 
in 1894, when the full effect of the financial depression of the previ- 
ous year was felt, were only one-eighth of one per cent of the total 
assets, and less than five per cent of the fund for contingent losses pro- 
vided for their payment. 

The experience of the past two years has set at rest all doubts as 
to the soundness of the underlying economic principles, the general 
honesty of administration, and enduring stability of Ohio building 
associations. ‘They have grown into public confidence and are recog- 


nized as valuable aids to the prosperity of the community. 
StepHen H. WILpeERr. 


LABOR STATISTICS. 


Fourth Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor of Minnesota for 
1893-94. L.G. Powers, Commissioner. St. Paul, 1895. Pp. 546. 

This report includes four important subjects: chattel mortgages 
and pawnbrokers’ loans, agricultural statistics, the apprentice sys- 
tem, and mortgage statistics. The inquiry in regard to chattel loans 
and mortgages is confined to Minneapolis. It is found that in the 
year 1893 there were 10,935 such instruments on file; the selling price 
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of the goods purchased on this system was $772,536 ; and the cash 
payment at the time of purchase was $110,827. Household goods 
were sold upon terms of credit varying from a few days to 31 months. 
The average duration of credit was 5.35 months; the longer period 
of credit is found in the sale of musical instruments. 

The report is disposed to look favorably upon this system as 
providing the means by which working people are able to purchase 
articles which they otherwise would never secure. As showing the 
evils of the system, it is noted that of the persons buying household 
goods on this plan, about 12 per cent, for one reason or other, failed 
to pay promptly, and their purchases reverted to the dealers, with 4 
per cent in addition. This ratio of failures, it is noted, is substan- 
tially the ratio of foreclosed mortgages on the farms and land in south- 
ern Minnesota. 

The second division of the report deals with the present and rela- 
tive condition of farms in Minnesota. Tenants with a fair capital to 
start with, and with a fair amount of ambition and skill, soon become 
owners. Thus there were 235 farm owners out of 1555 found by 
the Bureau who had risen from farm tenancy to ownership. 

Capital sufficient to buy live stock, farm implements, and seed 
adds $101 to the average annual accumulations of the farm tenant in 
Minnesota. It is shown that the American-born farmer succeeds 
considerably better than any body of new-comers from Europe. The 
average farmer who began tilling the soil twenty years ago, with 
approximately $800 in ready resources, was in 1893 worth $5000. 

The section on the apprentice system is very exhaustive, and should 
furnish a large amount of material for students in economics. 


Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor of 
New Jersey, for the Year Ending October 31, 1894. Trenton, 1895. 
Pp. 568. 

An investigation with regard to the industrial depression of 1893-94 
is reported upon, and data from 252 establishments employing 
42,000 hands are summarized. Part II continues the valuable in- 
quiries which this Bureau has made concerning the duration of the 
trade life of workmen. The occupation of the leather workers is now 
taken up, and facts relating to 1124 cases are secured. Part III 
presents tables on the retail prices of groceries in New Jersey. The 
report, as usual, devotes considerable attention to building and loan 
associations. 
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Eighteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
Ohio for 1894. Columbus. Pp. 395. 

The first fifty pages are devoted to marine industries. Among the 
other special subjects are: The sweating system in Cincinnati ; tene- 
ment houses in Cincinnati; and child labor in the same city. A 
special report is included relating to the employment of convicts in 


Ohio. 
The five free employment offices of the State in 1894 found work 


for nearly 10,000 people, somewhat less than in 1893. This is ex- 
plained, however, by the dullness in all lines of industry. 


Second Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor of New Hampshire, 
1894. Pp. xxxvi, 539. Concord, 1895. 

About seventy-five pages are devoted to the history of labor organ- 
izations in New Hampshire. The larger portion of the volume is 
devoted to abstracts of town statistics, with statistics of wage earners. 
A special inquiry was also made with regard to unemployment, and 
the temporary aid to the unemployed. 


Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics for the Province of 
Ontario, 1894. Toronto, 1895. Six parts, paged separately. 

Parts I, II, and III deal with the weather and crops, agricultural 
products, and farm wages; Parts IV and V with loan and invest- 
ment companies and chattel mortgages ; and Part VI with statistics 
of municipalities. In the report on chattel mortgages there are no 
statistics as to the kinds of things pledged for loaned money, as in 
the Minnesota report. 

Report on the Question of Employers’ Liability in Germany. For- 
eign Office, Miscellaneous Series. Reports of 1894. No. 325. 
London, 1894. Pp. 29. 

Besides the descriptive material discussing the question of insur- 
ance law against accident liability associations, etc., there are sev- 
eral pages of statistics showing the number of persons insured in dif- 
ferent industries, with the number of accidents and their results, as 
well as the cost of insurance and risk. 

Ninth Annual Report of the State Board of Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation of Massachusetts for 1894. Boston, 1895. Pp. 153. 

There have been more differences during the past year than in 
previous years, and 39 cases are reported upon in this issue. 
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Report on Profit-Sharing. By D. F. Schloss, Labor Department, 
Board of Trade. London, 1894. Pp. 198. 

This is the second special report on profit-sharing published by the 
Board of Trade, the first being by Mr. J. L. Whittle, published in 
1891. The present report is more restricted in its nature, inasmuch 
as it does not deal with the practice of profit-sharing in countries 
other than the United Kingdom and its colonies. For Great Britain, 
however, it is very thorough,—so thorough, it is stated, that the 
work will not have to be done over again; and this report furnishes 
a basis for continuing the history from year to year, or for compari- 
son at distinct periods in the future ; 152 cases of profit-sharing are 
dealt with, of which 51 are not now in existence. The movement 
toward profit-sharing is represented as making itself felt in 1865 and 
wearing itself out in 1867. <A repetition of this tendency took place 
five years later, 1872, followed, however, by seven years in which 
only eight cases altogether occurred. In 1880 the introduction of 
profit-sharing arrangements recommenced. In 1891, 1892, and 1893 
there was a diminution ; in 1894, however, there is a fresh stimulus 
in this direction. 

The average duration of profit-sharing in 44 of the 51 experiments 
which no longer exist was about five years, while more than one- 
fourth of them came to an end before the second year, and consider- 
ably more than one-haif before the fourth year of the experiment. 
About two-thirds of all the cases in which profit-sharing is known to 
be now practiced by British employers have occurred in or after the 
year 1889. 

In 83 cases where profit-sharing now exists there are 31 in which 
the ratio that profits, or bonus, bore to wages was 5 per cent or 
upwards ; in 38 cases the ratio was less than 3 per cent. The aver- 
age for all the 83 cases was a mean rate of 4.4 on wages. 

In this report there are some valuable appendices, including a 
general form for a simple profit-sharing scheme, rules of certain 
establishments, and agreements which have been made. There is 
also an epitome of trade union opinions with regard to profit-sharing. 

Seventh Special Report of the Commissioner of Labor. The Slums 
of Baltimore, Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia. Carroll D. 
Wright, Commissioner. Washington, 1894. Pp. 620. 

This inquiry relates to conditions under date of April 1, 1893. 
The population canvassed in the slum districts of these four cities 
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was 83,852; that is, about one-seventh of the total slum population of 
these cities. Tables of special interest relate to the number of 
liquor saloons, arrests, sex, nativity, illiteracy, number of voters, 
occupations, earnings, health, and number of persons to each dwelling 
in these slum districts. Comparisons are made between these selected 
areas and the whole cities at large. Among many points brought 
out, the following are suggestive : — 

In New York, in the city at large, there was one arrest to every 
18 persons, while in the slum precincts there was oue to every 6 per- 
sons. Philadelphia shows one to every 18 persons in the city at 
large, and in a slum district one to every 13 persons; Baltimore, 
one to every 14 and one to every 9; Chicago gives, respectively, 
one to every 11, and in two police precincts, with a population of 
117,503, one arrest to every 4 persons. 

In the matter of persons sick or physically defective, there were 
but 334 persons out of a total of 18,048 reported in Baltimore 
found to be sick or physically defective ; in Chicago, with a total of 
19,748 persons, 770; in New York, with a total of 28,996, but 680 ; 
and in Philadelphia, with a total of 17,069 persons involved, 347. 
“In 311 tenements visited in the city of New York, not a single 
adult sick in bed was to be seen, except where the sickness was due 
to an increase in the population, and very few children.” In further 
statements on this matter by the experts appointed for sanitary in- 
vestigations, it is said that “the absence of carpets, upholstered furni- 
ture, and curtains, which hold bacteria in the homes of the well-to-do, 
accounts for the small percentage of bacteria in the air of the slums.” 

In Chicago 811 persons used bedrooms having no outside windows, 
and in New York, 6576. “In the matter of cubic feet of air space 
per individual in sleeping rooms, the, majority in the slum district of 
Baltimore had 300 or under 400 feet, 400 or under 500 feet, 500 or 
under 600 feet, 200 or under 300 feet, and 700 or under 800 feet, in 
the order named. In Chicago and New York the largest proportion 
had 200 or under 300 feet, 300 or under 400 feet, 400 or under 500 
feet, and 500 or under 600 feet, in the ordernamed. In Philadelphia 
the greatest proportion were found in the following order: 300 or 
under 400 feet, 400 or under 500 feet, 500 or under 600 feet, 200 or 


under 300 feet, and 600 or under 700 feet.” 
D. R. D. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT. 


Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor. March, 1894. Boston. Pp. 311. 


The report divides itself into three parts, the first being a concise 
account of some of the most significant attempts to treat the problem 
of the unemployed elsewhere, as in the German and Dutch labor 
colonies, French and Ohio labor registries, and the English relief 
work in the cotton famine of 1863. This summary is most excel- 
lently done. Then follows the most valuable part of the work,— 
the account of the magnitude of unemployment in Massachusetts, 
and the character of those applying for relief in Boston in 1893. 
Finally, there is a brief discussion of remedial measures and a useful 
appendix of labor chronology in Massachusetts in 1893. 

The severity of the panic of 1893 is shown by the fact that during 
no month after July were there 86 per cent as many employed in the 
manufacturing industries of the State as in April. In September 
there were only 77.67 per cent as many as in April, and there was a 
period, less than a month in duration, when those employed were 
only 64.38 per cent of those employed at the busiest season. In no 
previous month of 1889-92, inclusive, did the number of unemployed 
during the dullest month, considered as a whole, exceed 5.1 per cent 
of the number employed in the busiest month. We may compare 
this with returns for June 1, 1893, to August 1, 1894, of about one- 
half the manufacturing establishments of Connecticut, which show 
(Report of Connecticut Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1894, p. 11) that 
they were ‘“‘in operation about two-thirds of full time, employed about 
85 per cent of the average number employed in 1892, paid in wages 
monthly about 75 per cent of the monthly average in 1892, and pro- 
duced about 75 per cent of the normal output.” The decline in the 
average number of employes in 424 Pennsylvania plants in 1893, 
the first part of which was prosperous, was 12.96 per cent from the 
average in 1892, and the decline in wages paid was 16.77 per cent. 
The city statistician of Chicago reported only about one-half as many 
at work here in September, 1893, as in the previous May. 

Evidently the provision of temporary relief for this enormous mass 
of idle men, in a panic such as occurs only about once in a decade, is 
very different from the problems connected with the 5 to 10 per cent 
of our wage workers that may be idle at any selected period in ordi- 
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nary years. The report before us shows how all the philanthropy of 
Boston in the winter of 1893-94 only provided about two weeks’ 
wages, usually in return for work, for all those relieved, who were 
mostly unskilled and in receipt of low wages, and occupants of 
crowded tenements, even during good times. Doubtless this is the 
class that thus far in America is least able to tide over dull times, 
either from previous savings and the aid of friends, or by credit with 
the merchant and landlord, though it is not by any means the only class 
that would eagerly accept work if offered. Much can evidently be 
done toward the solution of this part of the problem by a much fur- 
ther restriction of immigration than yet attempted, and a thorough 
system of manual training and public trade instruction supplementary 
thereto, having its foundations in the lower grammar grades, and 
coupled, as soon as possible, with compulsory education for every 
child from the age of four in the kindergarten to sixteen. 

It seems likely, as this report holds, that it would be worth our 
while to try for vagrants farm colonies like the Dutch, and for some 
others a different type of colony that would serve as a training school. 
We have not yet, however, outside of the sweat shops, that large 
class of permanently low-paid or casual labor that led Percy Alden, 
of Mansfield House, London, to urge upon a parliamentary commit- 
tee, recently, the institution of large farm colonies for a whole class 
of otherwise hopeless workers. These colonies, in Mr. Alden’s plan, 
should contain all the concert and other social features of the city, so 
as to attract and retain the casual laborer of the slums, and should, 
as nearly as possible, make or raise all needed food and goods. Mr. 
Alden finds that 47 per cent of the 14,000 wage workers in his por- 
tion (Canning Town) of the borough of West Ham are casual 
laborers, and that in the fall and winter of 1894, despite great efforts 
to aid them, 7000 men were out of work and in many cases actually 
starving. It would be well for all of our States to keep track of the 
successful experiment of the Minnesota Agricultural College, which 
in a two-years’ course gives boys of twelve to fifteen years of age 
such practical familiarity with the many occupations incident to farm 
life as to keep up or develop fondness and aptitude for them. 

The Massachusetts Report gives the replies of about a thousand 
farmers in all parts of the State as to whether there is au opening for 
more labor on the farm. There were 527 favorable and 401 unfa- 
vorable replies, but only three referred to any demand in winter, 
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when there is usually the chief need of relief for the unemployed of 
the cities, although in 1893 there was great need during the fall, as 
well. 

In this connection it is suggestive to refer to a Western investiga- 
tion. In the first week of August, 1894, at the suggestion of the 
Civic Federation, the leading officials of three great systems of rail- 
roads, penetrating Illinois, lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Missouri, 
the Chicago and Northwestern, the Chicago and Alton, and the 
Illinois Central Railroads sent the following letter to every station 
agent outside the large cities on their long lines of road : — 

“It has been represented that, while the present business depres- 
sion has thrown a large number of men out of employment in the 
large cities, there is a scarcity of labor among the farmers and in the 
smaller towns. I wish you would make inquiry in your town, and 
among the farmers in the surrounding country, and let me know 
whether this report is correct ; that is, whether the farmers and others 
have plenty of laborers or not.” 

Hardly one per cent replied in the affirmative. Of the 95 replies in 
my possession from Chicago and Alton agents all through central 
Illinois and northern Missouri, 91 reported no room whatever for 
more labor, three reported some scarcity of labor at an earlier period 
of the summer, during harvest, and one wrote that there was said to 
be a scarcity of labor back from the railroad. The following extracts 
from the replies may give an idea of the difficulty of the situation: 
“ Five applicants for every vacancy.” ‘ Farmers say they have never 
seen so many men hunting work. One man said that in one forenoon 
twenty-five men had applied for work.” “I never saw just such 
times in my twelve years here. I am confident that there are six 
men for every job of work.” “Iam acquainted with every farmer 
in my township and nearly all the laboring men, and I have never 
known so many men idle; and good men, too,— men with families, 
that need work and will work.” 

In ordinary years, however, aud especially in States with market 
gardening and diversified agriculture, there is doubtless room for 
some of the idle city labor, if it is wisely taken in hand, trained a 
little, and guided to vacant places. Even in northeastern Iowa, in 
several widely separated university extension centres last fall, the 
writer found endorsement of this proposition among practical farmers. 

The Massachusetts Bureau gives a good account of the free muni- 
cipal registers of France and England. In twenty-four such in France 
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in 1891, permanent places were secured for 43.7 per cent of the 
24,805 applicants for work, while places were similarly secured for 
18.4 per cent of the 2,495,079 applicants of 994 private registry 
agencies. Places were found in the few English free municipal regis- 
tries in the first five months of 1894, according to this report, for 24.9 
per cent of the 9413 new applicants, or for 13.7 per cent of the 
17,797 new applicants and renewals. 

The Massachusetts Report seems to fall from its high standard in 
but one place, and that is where (p. 247) it suggests that a philan- 
thropic committee might well secure work for some unemployed by 
guaranteeing employers “ against any possible loss through produc- 
tion in excess of the market. . . . Such labor, if utilized in excess of 
what would be otherwise employed, would not be competitive ; that is, 
would not displace other labor. Its product would have economic 
value, and the wage thus earned would strengthen the market ; 
while, better than all, the recipient of such assistance would be con- 
tinued as one of the regular industrial army, and would not feel in 
any way subjected to stigma.” The italicized portion seems falla- 
cious, for the greater output of goods must inevitably come in compe- 


tition with the existing glut of commodities. 
Epwarp W. Bemis. 


FOREIGN STATISTICAL ANNUALS. 


The Statistical Year Book of Canada for 1894. 10th Year. 
Issued by the Department of Agriculture. Ottawa, 1895. Pp. 1134. 


This year book is increasing rapidly in bulk. It is composed of 
two parts, the first dealing with the history, geography, government, 
and events of the year, and the second portion containing the statistical 
abstract. The statistics are grouped under agriculture, fisheries, min- 
erals, trade and commerce, currency and banks, railways and canals, 
mercantile marine, post-offices, etc., finance, insurance, militia, and 
social statistics. These statistics are for the most part well grouped, 
and present a fund of material for the sociologist and student of 
economics. Of particular present interest are the tables dealing with 
the savings of the people and the monetary system. The deposits in 
the government savings banks are increasing; in 1871 the amount 
per head of the population at these banks was $2.96; in 1894 it was 
$11.14. 
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The consumption of spirits and wine is decreasing ; that of beer is 
increasing, while tobacco is about stationary. The statistics on rail- 
ways and canals are especially full, with many comparative tables. 
A condensed summary is given of the vital statistics of the different 
provinces on pages 1038-40. The results of the census of 1890 
are treated in a decidedly original manner, and critics cannot com- 
plain hereafter that statistics are arid. The following is an illus- 
tration of the style. The report analyzes the population according to 
various groupings of sex, age, etc., and proceeds as follows : — 


‘* The 10,000 being assorted according to ages. In front are 249 infants ; 
next come 1000 children from one year to five years old. 


All seven of Shakespeare’s Acts are at this spectacular rehearsal,— from 
the infant drooling in its mother’s arms to that last scene of all that ends 
the strange, eventful story, second childishness, and mere oblivion; for in 
that 10,000 group are 25 whose age is a full score beyond the three-score 
years and ten limit of the Israelitish singer of sacred songs, and some of 
these ‘ old boys and girls’ would be ‘ sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, 
sans everything, but the mere animal life even in the grand, glorious 
climate of Canada, that gives to men and women the best chance of 
becoming centenarians, of whom there died in 1891 sixty-five, one of 
them of alcoholism at the age of 102. 

The 249 infants were separable into 127 boys and 122 girls, and then the 
little tots from one to five years old were made up of 507 boys and 493 
girls; then the next group, 2350 boys and girls from 5 to 15 years of age, 
were lively as kittens and hard to count; but as he counted there were 
1194 boys and 1156 girls, only 38 boys being without a girl companion; 
that the fourth group of 1061 youths and maidens from 15 to 20 years 
was composed of 535 males and 526 females, every young fellow having 
his girl excepting 9 of them; that the fifth group of 1781 young men and 
women had 892 men and 889 women, so that every Jack had his Jill 
excepting 3.” 


The Statistical Register of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope 
for the Year 1894, with Supplement for March Quarter, 1895. Cape 
Town, 1895. Pp. 320. Diagram of Imports, Exports, Revenue, 
and Expenditure, 1876-1894. 

The table of contents and the index are extremely full, the latter 
being 22 pages in length, making it useful for student purposes. 
Among the distinctive features of the statistics of the Cape of Good 
Hope are those dealing with sickness and infirmities. There were 
returned by the census of 1891 5518 sick males and 4931 sick 
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females; 675 males and 170 females suffering from accident. The 
infirm are classified as blind, deaf and dumb, idiotic, lunatic, epileptic, 
paralytic, maimed, lamed, and deformed. The tables on population 
lack ratios. The voting statistics on page 32-B are interesting; the 
percentage of those registered who voted in 1894 is 73.32. Strangely 
enough, 12.27 per cent of the votes by those who actually voted 
were thrown away. ‘The statistics on page 211, of hours and wages, 
are to be noted for purposes of comparison, On page 274 are data 
bearing upon recidivism. 


Statistics of the Colony of Queensland for the Year 1894.  Bris- 
bane, 1895. Pp. 356. 

The increase of the population is shown by years,— first by immi- 
gration, and second by excess of births over deaths. On page 188 is 
a table giving the average rates of labor in Queensland, and also 
tables showing the prices of gold per ounce in different places. A 
valuable table is given on page 252 showing the average rate of 
interest on mortgages during the past twenty years. The rates have 
been as follows : — 


‘ 91 


rate in 1894 was 31.86; this is a falling off from a birth rate in 1880 
of 36.92, and in 1870 of 43.51, and in 1860 of 47.93. The death 
rate in 1894 was 12.08, as compared with 13.59 in 1880, 14.59 in 
1870, and 18.58 in 1860. The birth rate in this colony appears to 
fluctuate very widely. The highest death rate was in 1884, or 22.97. 


Jahrbuch fiir bremische Statistik, 1894. Nos. 1 and 2. Bremen, 
1895. Pp. 275, 270. 

The first of the two Numbers is entirely concerned with import, 
export, and trade statistics, showing in great detail the course of 
Bremen commerce ; the second part deals with the population, land, 
agriculture, industry, money, insurance, prices, relief, police, crime, 
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health, religion, schools, and finance. There are few statistical 
annals so full and detailed in the presentation of statistical material, 
and this material, wherever practicable or desirable, is worked up 
into proportional ratios, so that comparisons can be readily made. 
The total population of Bremen in 1894 is estimated at 189,043. ; 
The birth rate in the same year was 31.89, which is about the average 
of the preceding three years; the death rate was 17.59, a considera- 
ble reduction from the preceding year. The number of illegitimate 
births per 100 of births was 6.07; the number of still-born per 100 
births was 3.15. According to sex the statistics of the latter are as 
follows : — 


There is an interesting table on page 43 showing the number of 
children (Fruchtbarkeit) per marriage. 


The table of prices, page 122, is very full. On page 130 is a table 
showing the consumption of meat by the population in kilogrammes. 


Beef. Pork. Other. € 
1990-91 ...... 29.05 25.54 6.84 
26.88 28.14 6.45 
26.79 26.09 6.55 
27.30 25.59 7.26 q 


It will be observed that the consumption of beef is decreasing, 
while that of pork is increasing. On page 217 is a detailed table 
showing the income tax rate and groupings of the population for such 
purposes. In 1893, 59.84 per cent were in the tax class under 1000 m. ; 
14.64 per cent from 1000 to 1500 m.; 14.31, 1500 to 3000 m. ; 6.24, 
3000 to 6000 m. ; 2.79, 6000 to 12,000 m.; 2.18, over 12,000 m. 


Statistisk Aarbog for Kongeriget Norge. 14th Year, 1894. Chris- 
tiania, 1894. Pp. 198. 

The table of contents as well as the headings throughout the vol- 
ume are given in the French as well as the Norwegian language. 


Males. Females. 
2.99 
2.74 
2.33 
2.86 
4 
6.88 
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The topics usually surveyed in a year book are included in this 
annual, and the census material of 1891 is made use of. On pages 2, 3 
is a well-arranged table of the population by sex and age, single years 
being given up to the age of six, and after that five-year groups 
being employed. No ratios are given in the statistics of the blind 
and other defectives, the total number of whom were as follows on 
Jan. 1, 1891 :— 


Males. 


Females. 
1,278 


Deafanddumb, .... 963 
Idiotic from birth or first of co 1,074 


The grouping of population by occupations is given on page 16; 
on page 22 are statistics of houses and families. In the tables on 
marriages, births, deaths, etc., there are no ratios which would be 
serviceable for purposes of comparison. Illegitimacy is apparently 
on a lower level. 


Statistisk Arsbok for Finland. 16th Year, 1895. Helsingfors, 
1895. Pp. 181. 

The vital statistics relate to the year 1892; other tables are given 
for the years 1893 and 1894. The birth rate of 1894 was lower than 
since 1885. The greatest number of births was in the month of 
January, while illegitimacy is at its maximum in the month of June. 
Illegitimacy, however, is decreasing ; the ratio of illegitimates to the 
total number of births during the past few years being as follows : — 


1870, . 


1892, 


The deaths in 1892 were considerably larger than in any previous 
year, the absolute number being 57,486 against 50,715 in 1891. 
The number of suicides is increasing. A curious table is given on 
page 32, showing the number of domestic animals killed by wild ani- 
mals annually since 1880. ‘The numbers killed were as follows: 1880, 
2464; 1885, 2496; 1890, 3305; 1892, 3746. There is also a table 
giving the number of wild animals — bears, wolves, lynx, foxes, birds 
of prey, etc.— killed in 1892. 
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Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das deutsche Reich. Published by the 
Kaiserliches Statistisches Amt. 16th Year, 1895. Berlin. Pp. 218; 
5 diagrams. 

This annual is continued along the lines of its predecessors, with 
some additions. There is a new table relating to marriages, births, 
and deaths since 1841. There is also added a table dealing with the 
consumption of wheat and of potatoes, giving a per capita consump- 
tion, with the following results : — 


AVERAGE CONSUMPTION, IN KILOS. 


| Rye. | Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Potatoes. 


1879-84 121.0 51.6 


46.6 82.1 339.9 
1884-89 115.9 | 566 52.6 85.3 399.9 
1889-94 | 1126 | 63.4 80.6 398.2 


| 


Four of the diagrams relate to commerce and the fifth to criminal 
statistics. 


Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. 25th year, 1894. Brussels. 
Pp. ix, 369, xxi. 

The general subjects treated in this annual are territorial popula- 
tion, political statistics, education, publications, savings banks, insane, 
judicial statistics, military statistics, finance, agriculture, industry, 
commerce, banks, postal and telegraph systems, and telephones. 

In the statistics on population and its movement it is to be noted 
that in 1893 there was an increase in the birth rate of 6 per 1000, 
and a decrease in the death rate of 15 per 1000. The birth rate, 
however, still continues on a low level as compared with ten years 
ago. On page 56 there is an interesting method of showing the 
place of birth of the population according to the census of 1890. The 
countries of birth are grouped as follows : — 

(1) Belgium. 

(2) Countries bordering Belgium. 
(3) Other European countries. 
(4) Countries other than Europe. 

In this way it is possible at a glance to get some idea of the drift 
of the population across the immediate boundaries. 

It is noticeable that a larger proportion of the population of the 
age group 25 to 30 was married in the year 1890 than in the year 
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1880. The same is true of the age groups 30 to 35 and 35 to 40. 
It was less in 1890 in the age group from 45 upward. 

The number of illegitimate births is increasing. The number per 
1000 persons is as follows : — 

1841-50 43 1881-90... .. 847 
1851-60... 
1871-80 20 

The general treatment of vital statistics in this Year Book may be 
criticised on the ground that tables with proportional numbers are 
not given. For example, there is no table showing the proportional 
number of births by months. It is almost useless to furnish absolute 
numbers without any correction made for the various number of 
days in the several months, or no reduction to a common standard. 
There are no ratios made on page 96 for marriages by months. 
There is a still more serious criticism to be offered on the table giving 
deaths by age up to 100. A comparison should properly be made of 
the number dying within an age group with the total number living 
at that particular age. 

Among the social statistics of interest is the table on page 192 
with regard to the illiteracy of recruits from 1843 to 1894. Nearly 
80 per cent of the new recruits are able to read and write. A table 
of the statistics of language spoken in different parts of Belgium is 
given on page 78; also tables showing the general literacy of the 
population. In 1866, 47.2 only were able to read and write; in 
1880, 57.7; in 1890, 62.3. The population is here also analyzed in 
regard to its literacy by age, and in this way a very marked improve- 
ment of the population in the younger age is shown over the older 
age groups. 

On page 114 is a table showing the persons of Belgian nativity 
who are found in other countries according to their censuses. There 
is a good index serviceable for students. 


Oesterreichisches statistisches Handbuch. 13th Year, 1894. Vienna, 
1895. Pp. 320. 

The tables of vital statistics cover the first 23 pages ; the remainder 
of the volume is devoted to the usual commercial, financial, industrial, 
educational, and health statistics found in these annuals. The tables 
on vital statistics are particularly valuable because of the proportions 
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per 100 or per 1000 which are calculated. In that way a picture of 
the-condition of the population, in its various groupings of age, civic 
condition, ete., can be obtained at a single glance. The marriage rate 
has been upward since 1889, until in 1893 it reaches the rate of 1888, 
or 7.93 per 1000 inhabitants. There is an absolute decrease in the 
mortality for 1893, and in that year the number of deaths was about 3 
per cent less than the average for the period 1883-92. There has 
been a notable decrease in the mortality of children. The rate of 
still-born still continues high; in 1891, 1892, and 1893 the rate has 
been 29 or more per 1000 as against 27.68 for the average of the 
period 1881-90. It is not high, however, as compared with other 
countries. ‘The number of illegitimate births increased absolutely, 
but in proportion to the total number of births the rate is less,— 145.4 
per 1000.  Illegitimacy is highest in the district of Carinthia,— 
452 per 1000. A table on emigration for the period 1877-93 shows 
that 717,440 left the country, of whom 601,264 were destined for 
North America. There are valuable tables with regard to work- 
men’s insurance. 


Résumé Statistique de Empire du Japon. %th Year. Tokio, 
1895. Pp. 148; maps and charts. 

This volume for the most part relates to the years 1892 and 1893. 
There are new tables relating particularly to agriculture, wages of 
the working classes, tramways, and municipal administration, and 
appended is a cartogram showing the production of precious metals, 
copper, and coal in the different parts of the kingdom. The popula- 
tion is not increasing as rapidly as in previous years. ‘The increase 
per thousand inhabitants during the period 1888-93 was 44.97; in 
the period 1884-88 it was 57.55. The average number of persons 
per family is estimated at 5.27,— a steady increase from 5.08 in 
1888. The density of population is now reckoned at 81 per square 
kilometer for the whole kingdom, while for Tokio the density is 727. 
An exception in sex distribution is found in Japan, the males being 
in excess until the year 1860 is reached. ‘The marriage rate in 1893 
was 8.75 per 1000 and the divorce rate was 2.94 per 1000 inhabi- 
tants; the birth rate was 28.5 and the death rate 22.7. The number 
of still-births is increasing ; in 1893 the rate was 8.46 per 100 births 
as compared with 5.34 in 1887. The usual table of suicides is given 
on page 99. The maximum number in 1892 occurred inJuly. There 
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is a suggestive table of criminal statistics, distinguishing criminals as 
to age, civic condition, literature, etc. There is a table on fires, show- 
ing that the largest number of fires in each of the past five years has 
been in the month of January. 


D. R. D. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE TREASURY BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 


In addition to the annual Statistical Abstract and the annual vol- 
ume on Commerce and Navigation published by the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Treasury Department, there are issued by that Bureau two 
regular monthly series. One of these is entitled : 

Finance, Commerce, and Immigratiom of the United States. Of 
this series for the current year, No, 1 is under date of July, 1895, 
. corrected to September 4; No. 2, August, corrected to October 5; 
No. 3, September, corrected to November 4. These monthlies present 
tables on commerce, immigration, prices, financial and miscellaneous 
. subjects. The tables on commerce relate to imports and exports of 
merchandise and the tonnage of vessels, as well as to the movement 
of gold and silver ; the tables on prices deal with the weekly prices of 
leading articles in United States markets, beginning with Septem- 
ber 1, 1894; also with the monthly average import prices of certain 
articles imported, and the monthly average domestic export prices of 
certain articles exported. There are also summaries of prices from 
the London economist. The financial tables deal with the public 
debt statement, the circulation of gold, silver, paper currency, receipts, 
expenditures, eic. 


From these monthly series there have been reprinted : — 
Cotton in Commerce. Statistics of United States, United King- 
dom, France, Germany, Egypt, and British India. Pp. 37. 

The statistics here range back under some of the items for a full 
century. 

Imports for Consumption into the United States, 1884-94, with 
Rates of Duties and Duties Paid, and Ad Valorem Equivalents of 
Duties. Pp. 269. 

“For the first time these returns of imports are compiled and pub- 
lished under official authority. Published annually in the volume of 
commerce and navigation, they are now easily consulted for the pur- 
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pose of comparing one year’s imports with those of other years; and 
I thought it desirable to make this compilation in such a way as to 
include the imports under the two tariff laws of 1883 and 1890.” 
(Worthington C. Ford, Chief.) This volume has a full index by 
articles. 


Movement of Prices, 1840-1894. Saurbeck, London Economist, 
United States Senate Tables. Pp. 22. 

“To meet the demands made upon this Bureau for tables and 
prices, I have thought it best to print the full results of Mr. Saurbeck 
and the London Heonomist.” 


In addition the Bureau publishes a monthly bulletin entitled 
Principal Articles of Domestic Export, pp. 8. 


Immigration and Passenger Movement at United States Ports, 1894. 
Chief of Bureau of Statistics. Washington, 1895. Pp. 77. 

The details in this Report are a portion of the annual report of 
Commerce and Navigation, and are published separately for conve- 
nience. 


STATISTICS OF MUNICIPAL VOTING. 


An inquiry has been recently made by Mr. Frederick J. Brown, 
of the Baltimore bar, in regard to the number of voters in twenty-four 
of the largest cities of the United States, in the mayoralty elections. 
The table is valuable for permanent reference, as furnishing an 
interesting comparison of the degree of interest in the various cities 
in municipal elections. 

The differences in the percentage are surprisingly large, and sug- 
gest the following questions: How far are they due (1) to a pur- 
chasable vote; (2) to frauds in registration, the fraudulent names 
being afterwards voted on by repeaters ; (3) to laxness or strictness 
in naturalizing foreigners; (4) to limitations upon the franchise ; 
(5) to a more or less vital interest in political affairs? As to limita- 
tion upon the franchise, Boston, St. Louis, and Kansas city are the 
only cities mentioned above where there is an educational qualification, 
and in Boston and Providence there was in the year 1890 also a 
property qualification. 
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| Vote in Percentage 
Adult Male Population in Given Year. | —— Vote in | of Adult Male 
iven Year. 
Population. 

eee 1885 96,425 59,564 61.8 
1887 100,77 | 65,235 64.7 
| 1889 114,314* | 79,801 69.8 
1889 68,250 | 42,333 62.0 
Cincinnati.............. 1889 81,100 | 50,803 61.4 
New Orleans........... 1892 62,420 | 37,836 60.6 
Milwaukee. ............ 1890 52,330 31,033 59.3 
Philadelphia........... 1891 313,850 179,628 7.2 
San Francisco.......... 1890 96,986 55,341 7.1 
| 1889 217,820 123,674 | 56.8 
1890 50,133 28,224 56.3 
1890 42,432 23,163 | 54.6 
1890 56,301 30,424 54.0 
1899 | 36,529 19,156 52.4 
Kansas City............. 1890 | 46,239 22,879 | 49.5 
Jersey City. ...... 1890 | 46,884 23,147 | 49.4 
See 1889 52,380 25,641 49.0 
New York.............. 1890 | 446,798 217,899 48.8 
iss9 | 126,820 55,667 43.9 
Pittsburg........... 1890 69,953 | 30,333 43.4 
Cleveland..............| 1890 73,943 31,333 42.4 
1890 137,910 54,254 39.4 
Providence. ............ 1890 39,333 | 14,570 37.0 
1889 | 306,730 | 103,383 33.7 
| 1891 | 358,450 162,879 45.4 
42,630 12,377 29.0 


* The large increase of population in 1889 over 1887 was due to annexation. 

t Exclusive of Chinese. 

In the above table, in all cases where the adult male population is 
given for any other year than 1890, it was, of course, necessary, as 
Mr. Brown states, to make a calculation backwards or forwards for 
the population in 1889 or 1891 or 1892, as the case might be,— this 
calculation being based on the ascertained rate of increase of adult 
male population between the census years 1880 and 1890. It is 
observed by the compiler of this table that Baltimore has a much 
larger percentage than other cities in the list. It is also observed by 
Mr. Brown that in Indianapolis, which does not quite come within 
the given list of largest cities, the proportion of the mayoralty vote to 
the adult male population nearly equalled in 1889 Baltimore’s usual 
percentage, and in 1891 surpassed it by far. This percentage for 
1889 was 69.5, and in 1891 was 80.8. 
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In a note recently received from Mr. Brown with regard to the 
Baltimore election of Nov. 5, 1895, it is pointed out that the per- 
centage of the mayoralty vote of the adult male population was 
higher than ever before, or about 77.4 per cent. 


VITAL STATISTICS. 


Todesursachen-Statistik im deutschen Reiche wihrend des Jahres 
1892, mit Bemerkungen von Sanitdtsrath Dr. A. Wirzburg. 


This pamphlet of 234 pages is an extract or reprint from the 
** Medicinal Statistische Mittheilungen”’ of the Imperial German 
Health Office. [It contains the statistics of mortality of the German 
Empire for the year 1892, arranged by general divisions of the em- 
pire (ten in number), and also for 953 smaller districts. 

The deaths are also classified by four groups of ages: 0-1, 1-15, 
15-60, and all over 60 years. There are also columns for popula- 
tions and estimated populations for 1892; for births, still-births, total 
deaths, and for each one of 29 principal diseases and groups of 
diseases. 

From the first page, which gives the figures for the German 
Empire, we quote the following figures, placing beside them those 
of England and of Massachusetts for the same year, for the purpose 


of comparison : — 


Population Estimated Birth | Death 
at Last Population Rate. | Rate. Per Cent of 
Census. 1892. | Births. 
German Empire......... 46,355,297 47,125,446 35.9 | 244 22.9 
England and Wales.... 29,082,585 29,405,054 30.5 19.0 | : 
Massachusetts.......... 2,238,943 2,338,130 2.2 208 | 16.2 


The birth and death rates in the different parts of the empire in 
1892 were as follows : — 
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PER 1000 OF THE POPULATION. 


Birth Rate. Death Rate. 


DEATH RATES FROM CERTAIN CAUSES, 1892. 
Expressed as a Ratio per 10,000 of the Living Population. 


| | 
| England. Massachusetts. 


| 


Diphtheria and croup 
Whooping cough 
Scarlet fever 


Puerperal fever 
Other accidents of child birth 


Accidents 
Suicide. 


Popolazione Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno 1894. Roma, 
1895. 

This valuable abstract, published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Industry, and Commerce of Italy, embraces the principal vital 
statistics of Italy for the year 1894, with the exception of those 
which relate to the causes of death, which are usually treated in a 


separate abstract. 
The estimated population to the close of 1894 was 30,913,663. 


Tables are printed showing estimates of the population for each year 
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ess | Excess of Birth 
Rate. 
36.3 23.4 12.9 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 33.5 20.9 12.6 
30.5 19.6 10.9 
4.0 4.6 1.0 
2.2 1.9 2.8 
ae Tuberculosis of lungs.................. 23.5 14.7 24.2 
oe Tuberculosis of other organs........... 1.7 4.3 7 
0.9 1.0 0.9 
sess 23.3 9.4 8.0 
2.1 0.9 1.2 
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from 1872 to 1894 inclusive, together with the marriages, births, and 
deaths, and the rates for the same years. The annual increase of 
population is estimated to have been about .006 per cent annually. 

Marriages.—The marriages in 1894 were 231,581, which was 7.5 
per 1000 of the population; persons married, 15 per 1000. The rate 
for the whole period of twenty-three years was fairly constant, the 
maximum being 8.4 per 1000 in 1875, and the minimum 6.8 in 1880. 
The highest marriage rates in 1894 (8.8) occurred in Calabria, and 
the lowest (6.7) in Liguria and in Sicily. 

By months, and when compared with a monthly standard of 1000, 
the greatest relative number occurred in November (1352) and the 
lowest (672) in July. In each of the seasonal tables on pages 10, 
29, and 36, the method adopted is quite similar to that used by Dr. 
Boeckh in the Statistical Yearbook of Berlin, whereby the inequal- 
ities of the months are eliminated in making the comparison. 

The percentage of bridegrooms who could write or sign their names 
(sottoscrissere l'atto di matrimonio) in 1894 was 61.1 per cent, and 
that of brides was 44.3. There was a progressive improvement in 
this respect among men from 58.6 per cent in 1890 to 61.1 in 1894, 
and among women from 39.9 in 1890 to 44.3 in 1894. In each 
10,000 bridegrooms 2558 were under 25 years at the time of mar- 
riage, and only 12 were under 18, while 6111 brides out of each 
10,000 were under 25 years, and only three out of each 10,000 were 
under 15. 

Births.—The births in 1894 were 1,102,935, and the birth rate was 
35.8 per 1000; the maximum for the 25-year period was 39.3 in 1876 
and the minimum was 33.9 in 1880. The ratio of males to females 
in 1894 was as 106 of the former to 100 of the latter. This ratio 
has been steadily maintained since 1862. 

The ratio of illegitimate births in 1894 was 67.7 per 1000 births. 
This includes all classes of illegitimates. The maximum ratio (252 
per 1000) existed in Romagna, and the minimum (33.5) in Piedmont. 
The tables presented give a classification of illegitimates (¢legitt’mi 
riconosciuti aud non riconosciuti ed esposti), or illegitimates recognized 
by one or both parents, and illegitimates abandoned or exposed, and 
not thus recognized, many of the latter class being entrusted to the 
ruota, or toundling wheel. The ratio of these two classes differs 
greatly in different provinces. For the whole kingdom the first class 
constituted 39.4 per 1000 births in 1894, and the second class 28.3 
per 1000. 
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The greatest number of births (1134, as compared with a monthly 
standard of 1000) occurred in January, and the least (922) in August. 
There were 42,256 still-births in 1894, a ratio of 4.03 per cent of the 
total number. Plural births constituted 1.2 per cent of the total 
number. 

Deaths.—The deaths in 1894 were 776,372, or 25.2 per 1000 of 
the population. The maximum death rate for the 23-year period 
(30.8) occurred in 1880, and the minimum (25.2) in 1894. A com- 
parison of the first five years (1872-76) with the last five years 
(1890-94) shows a decided improvement, the mean death rate of the 
former having been 30.2 per 1000, and that of the latter 25.9. The 
highest death rate in 1894 occurred in Calabria (29.8 per 1000), and 
the lowest in the province of Venice (21.6). 

The ratio of deaths of males to those of females was as 103 to 100. 
The actual death rate of each sex — or, as stated in the report of the 
Registrar-General of England, “the deaths of males to 1000 females 
in equal numbers living,’— is not presented in the Italian report. 

The maximum death rate by months (comparing with a monthly 
standard of 1000) occurred in January, and was 1439, while the 
minimum (791) occurred in May. S. W. A. 


Twelfth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Health, Providence, 
R. I, for 1894. Pp. 47. Charles V. Chapin, Superintendent of 
Health. 

This report gives special attention to the statistics of scarlet fever. 
Susceptibility varies much according to age. Taking the total num- 
ber of persons under twenty-one years of age, 53.6 per cent, or a 
little more than one-half, are liable to an attack if exposed. Below 
the age of one the chance of attack is one in four; between the third 
and fifth years it is three in four; dnd after the twelfth year it 
stands at one in four again. The statistics show that of 100 who 
had had a previous attack, 13 per cent were attacked again; of 
230 adults who had previously had scarlet fever, 3.4 per cent were 
attacked ; while of the adults who had never had it, 5.6 per cent 
were attacked. 

The value of isolation is shown by the fact that of 317 children 
who were at once removed when scarlet fever was discovered, only 
5.6 per cent were attacked on their return. Other interesting statis- 
tics relating to this disease may be found in this report. 


Vig 
te 


Statistics of Insanity. 


MISCELLANY. 


STATISTICS OF INSANITY. 


The following extracts are taken from a paper recently published 
by Dr. Edward B. Lane : — 


Birth.—-The question of birth has been for years a special subject 
of research in compiling the United States census, and the fact is 
repeatedly pointed out by those writing on the subject. The figures, 
as given in the census of 1880, are as follows: Of the native popu- 
lation 1509 per 1,000,000 are insane ; of the foreign population 3881 
per 1,000,000, or more than double proportionately. This excess is 
striking, and may well cause us to ask if immigration ought to go on 
unrestricted. 

But it has been pointed out that the foreign-born population is 
composed more largely of adults than the native population, and it is, 
of course, from the adults that the most insane come. It will be 
evidently more fair to contrast those portions of the native and foreign 
born of the same ages. 

If we consider the population who are above fifteen, Mr. Wines 
has pointed out that of this portion 1 in 354 of the natives are insane, 
of the foreign white 1 in 235, of the colored 1 in 612. In other 
words, the foreign born really show an excess of 50 per cent among 
the insane instead of over 100 per cent. It is probable that this 
proportion would be reduced even more were we to disregard, on the 
other hand, all those over seventy years of age. 

Age.— In taking our history, having noted the place of birth, we 
ask the age. And upon this point the statistics are very ample and 
fairly accurate. The ages at which insanity begins have been tabu- 
lated for the entire United States for ten years in the census of 1880. 
This shows that insanity is most likely to occur between thirty and 
forty; that is, a larger proportion become insane. Absolutely more 
become insane between twenty and thirty. Dividing the entire pop- 
ulation into eleven groups, with reference to their age, by decades, 
and then dividing the insane population into a similar series, classi- 
fying them by the age at which they were attacked, we find the fol- 
lowing interesting table. 

Let us assume arbitrarily that all mental trouble beginning before 
the age of ten is idiocy, and not insanity (for statistical purposes). 
It is found that 10,115 of the 91,959 insane living in 1880 became 
so between the ages of ten and twenty. Dividing the entire popula- 
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tion who in 1880 were between ten and twenty years of age by the 
number of insane who became so in that decade, we get a ratio of 1 
to 1060. The same ratio for 


20 to 30 is 
30 to 40 is 
40 to 50 is 
50to60is . 
60to70is . 
7Oto79is . 
80to89is . 
90 to 99 is 
100 and over 


It will be noticed that the ratios for 60 to 70 and 60 to 79 are eager bo the same. 
The total average ratio, excluding the population under ten years, is 1 to 399. 


=SSSSSSSS 


That is. not until we reach the age of one hundred does the ratio 
become as small as between ten to twenty, and the ratio increases 
slowly from the age of thirty to ninety. 

This ratio is probably not the accurate one ; but, so far as I can 
learn, is the only available one, since the census is taken only once 
in ten years, and we must depend on institutions for our statistics 
regarding the insane. If we should add to the number of insane the 
idiots, we would find the ratio of the two classes to the entire popu- 
lation, instead of 1 to 399, larger,— namely, 1 to 296. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, what the compilers of the cen- 
sus have pointed out, that the bulk of the defective classes meet with 
their misfortunes at an early age. Insanity is largely a disease of 
middle life; 42.5 per cent of all insanity begins between the ages of 
thirty and fifty, while only 20 per cent of the population are between 
thirty and fifty. I should state here that absolutely more people 
became insane in the decade twenty to thirty than in any other. 

Sex.— In the matter of sex our statistics are unquestionably more 
accurate than in any other point. Some years ago, in examining this 
item in the statistics of Massachusetts, I was struck with an apparent 
paradox. Every lunatic hospital in the State reported receiving 
more male than female patients ; every hospital reported having on 
hand at the end of the year more females than males. How could 
this be? If true, what is the explanation ? 

Investigating this question on a larger scale, I have been surprised 
at the result. Turning to the statistics for the United States, I find 
that in 1880 there were in the country, both in and outside of hos- 
pitals, 44,391 insane men and 47,568 insane women, or 1071 women 
to every 1000 men. 

We also find in the official census returns that the insane are in 
the ratio of 1833 to a million inhabitants ; the insane males are 1739 
to a million male inhabitants ; and the insane women are as 1931 to 
a million female inhabitants. This excessive proportion of insanity 
among women has been apparent in our own State for a long time. 

Taking the figures of our State Board of Lunacy and Charity, 
which I believe to be extremely accurate, I find in 1892 there were in 
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hospitals 1069 women to every 1000 men; in 1893, 1149 women to 
every 1000 men; in 1894, 1169 to every 1000 men. In 1894 the 
board made a more complete tabular report of the insane, giving all 
those in almshouses, ete.; and in this total number the excess of 
women is even greater still, being 1208 to 1000. 

To a superficial critic it would appear to be proved that insanity is 
more prevalent among women, and the inference would be made, as 
indeed it often is, that women are more apt to become insane than 
men. According to the United States census, in the nine years 1880 
to 1889, in every State of the Union (with but three exceptions, 
namely, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee), more men were 
committed to hospitals for the insane than women,— not only abso- 
lutely but relatively more in proportion to the population of the two 
sexes. In the three States, Alabama, Mississippi, and Tennessee, 
where it happened according to the census returns that relatively 
more women than men were committed to a hospital, this difference 
was so slight as to make the proportion between the two sexes prac- 
tically even.. But I think that in this point, as in many others of our 
statistics, the figures for the State of Massachusetts are so much 
more accurate that deductions from them are even more trustworthy 
than those from the much larger ones of the whole country. 

In studying reported admissions there is a frequent source of error 
owing to transfers from one hospital to another being counted as 
admissions. If a new hospital or ward for chronic cases is opened, 
statistics show an apparent increase. In Massachusetts our State 
Board has avoided this error by tabulating seven hospitals sepa- 
rately.— excluding the Worcester Asylum and the wards at Tewks- 
bury and Bridgewater, where insane patients are admitted only by 
an order from the Board of Lunacy and Charity. 

During the past fifteen years 25,328 cases were admitted to the 
seven public hospitals of Massachusetts. In 24,639 the sexes tabu- 
lated 12,652 males and 12,007 females, or only 950 females to 
1000 males. And yet we have just seen that at the end of this 
period, in the entire insane population of the State, in public institu- 
tions or under the care of the State Board, there were 1208 insane 
women to every 1000 insane men. ‘These include those who have 
been transferred to the Worcester Asylum and the wards at Tewks- 
bury and Bridgewater. So that we find in Massachusetts, what is 
probably true in other communities, that the males are more suscep- 
tible to insanity. To put it another way: Massachusetts, with an 
excess of females over males of 5.8 per cent, receives in her hospitals 
for the insane 5 per cent less women than men. Régis states, in his 
** Manual of Mental Medicine,” that in the general statistics of alien- 
ation the male sex figures more largely than the female, the propor- 
tion being 114 to 129 males to 100 females. Reversing the propor- 
tion to conform with that in this paper, 775 to 887 females to 1000 
males. 
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It appears to be clearly demonstrated that more men than women 
become insane. It is in evidence that there are many more women 
now insane (in our institutions at least) than men. It remains to be 
inferred that women stay in the hospitals longer than the men. But 
can this inference be verified ? 

Fortunately, we have not far to seek for proof of this matter. 

Our Massachusetts Board publishes a carefully prepared table show- 
ing the hospital residence, in months, of cases died and recovered. 
In a series of 5307 recovered cases reported from the seven public 
hospitals during the past fifteeu years, the average hospital residence 
of the women was exactly one-fifth larger than that of the men, or at 
7.68 months for women to 6.4 months for the men. Ina series of 
4922 deaths in the same hospitals for the same period the hospital 
residence of the females was 16.3 per cent, or one-sixth longer than 
that of the men, or 33.93 mouths for women to 29.19 months for 
men. 
That death comes sooner to the men is in accord with what observ- 
ing medical men have repeatedly noticed. Women are usually more 
enduring of illness than men, and succumb less promptly than the 
“ stronger sex.” It would seem that they recover from insanity less 
quickly ; but the statistics in this same table show that while the 
hospital residence for recovered women is longer, the whole duration 
of the illness is actually one-sixteenth longer in men. But as it is 
the hospital residence that affects our statistics, the apparent paradox 
is explained. 

There are other reasons to explain shorter residence for recovered 
men that cannot be found in statistics. The man is more often the 
wage-earner, and his services are more imperative for the family, and 
the physicians are urged to let him return home as soon as_ possible. 
Male patients, again, are more often alcoholic; and as soon as the 
alcohol is eliminated recovery is rapid. 

Régis states that the pure insanities are more frequent among 
women ; that is, if we take out the cases of alcoholism and general 
paralysis, the excess ef males among the insane disappears, and it is 
the women who are in excess. 

Residence.— The place of residence appears to have an effect upon 
the causation of insanity ; and it is generally believed that city life is 
a factor in causing insanity. Our State Board does not furnish sta- 
tistics on this point ; but through the courtesy of the officers of that 
board I am able to present some figures on this subject. I am 
indebted to Dr. Arthur C. Jelly for collecting, with great care and 
pains, the data for this point. 

During the years 1892, 1895, and 1894 there were admitted to the 
seven public hospitals in this State 5812 cases, assigned as follows : — 

1850 from Boston; 2114 from 19 other cities having in 1890 over 
20,000 population ; 908 from 52 cities and towns having in 1890 less 
than 20,000 and more than 5000; 940 from 279 towns having in 
1890 less than 5000. 
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Estimating the population of these various groups of towns for the 
year 1893, the middle of the three years covered in this count, we 
tind the annual rate of commitments per thousand of the population 
to be as follows : — 


Other towns less than 5000 . & % 571 


Thus we see, in Massachusetts, that in Boston the annual occur- 
rence of insanity is twice as great as in towns of less than 20,000; 
that the rates for country regions and small towns are practically the 
same. 

May it not be that this difference is due to the foreign population 
in the cities? While this undoubtedly has some effect, it probably is 
not altogether responsible for it, as statistics in Europe show a 
marked increase of insanity in urban districts over rural. It is prob- 
ably true that the cities contain a larger proportion of middle-aged 
people than the towns, who, as we have already found, are especially 
liable to become insane. 

But when we remember that in the United States nearly 30 per 
cent of our population are now urban, against only 3 per cent a cen- 
tury ago, we must realize that a great social change has taken place. 
The sudden changes in the habits of our people amount to a social 
upheaval ; and the increase of insanity is merely one of the incidents 
of this state of affairs, and is a very interesting social problem, the 
discussion of which in this brief statistical paper is out of place. 


ENGLISH STATISTICS OF INSANITY. 


In recent issues of the Zancet (London), Aug. 17, Aug. 24, and 
Sept. 21, are articles and comments upon the last report of the Com- 
missioners in Lunacy of England, relating to the much-disputed 
question of the * Alleged Increase of Insanity.” The following 
extracts deal with the statistical material : — 


The Commissioners again discuss the important question as to 
whether the increase in the total number of lunatics implies an 
increase Qf insanity in its more active forms. In connection with 
this matter they compare the average annual increases since 1859, 
and point out that the average annual increase in the last six years 
(1889 to 1894, inclusive),— viz., 1625,— is less than that of the 
decades 1859 to 1868, and 1869 to 1878, when it was 1641 and 1671, 
respectively, in spite of the large increase of the general population. 
The proportion, however, of the total yearly admissions of lunatics 
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into institutions for lunatics, and as single patients, to total popula- 
tion, has increased almost continuously from 1869 to 1893; but it is 
gratifying to find that there was a slight decrease in 1894, the ratio 
being 10,000 of admissions to population dropping from 5.99 to 5.88. 
This steady increase of admissions, with the exception of 1894, is 
attributed partly to the reception in recent years of more cases of 
mental decay resulting from old age, the ratio of old-age admissions 
to total admissions being 2.2 per cent higher in 1895 than in 1883. 

An important factor iv the accumulation of cases is the diminished 
death rate in asylums in the last thirty-six years, the ratio falling 
from 10.31 per cent of the average numbers resident in the decade 
1859-68 to 9.78 for the past six years. Against this, however, must 
be set the fact that the recovery rate has increased, the ratio last year 
being 40.31 per cent of the total admissions, or 1.86 higher than in 
1893, and 0.65 higher than the average of the ten years including 
1894. The diminished death rate and increased recovery rate, how- 
ever, when balanced against each other, are calculated to account for 
4228 of the total number under care at the end of 1894. The 
figures shown in the report certainly give no cause for alarm as to 
the prospect of a marked increase of cases of insanity in proportion 
to the population, and the increasing recovery rate and diminishing 
death rate are matters upon which those responsible for the manage- 
ment of institutions for the insane throughout the country are to be 
heartily congratulated. 

* * * * * * 

We are glad to note in the recently-issued report a first install- 
ment of such age statistics, which, if continued for a series of years, 
and if amplified, will in a few years afford the means for throwing 
much light upon this important and interesting problem. It is 
pointed out that in recent years there has been a marked increase in 
the number and proportion of admitted cases of ‘ mental decay result- 
ing solely from eld age.’ In proof of this the Commissioners show 
that in 1883 the admissions to asylums of persons aged upward of 
sixty years were equal to 12.5 per cent of the total admissions ; in 
1888 this proportion had increased to 13.2 per cent, and in 1893 it 


had further increased to 14.7 per cent.” 
* 


* * 


The ratio per 1000 of the English population returned as men- 
tally deranged under the age of forty-five years was 2.24 in 1871, 
2.29 in 1881, and 2.26 in 1891. Thus the ratio of insanity to popu- 
lation at these ages remained practically stationary during this period 
of twenty years. Above the age of forty-five years, however, the 
calculation of the ratio of insanity gives very different results. The 
ratio was 6.35 per 1000 in 1871, 7.40 in 1881, and 8.02 in 1891. In 
the absence of information as to the ages of cases admitted to asy- 
lums, it was impossible to ascertain how much of this increased inci- 
dence of mental derangement upon elderly persons was due to what 
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may correctly be called the accumulation of cases caused by the 
improved treatment of the insane in asylums, and how much to an 
increase in the number of admissions of cases of senile dementia. 
The figures given in the Lunacy Commissioners’ last report estab- 
lished beyond doubt the steady increase, both actual and relative, in 
the admission of cases of so-called insanity above the age of sixty 
years. ‘The important bearing of these figures in the direction of 
disproving the reality of the alleged increase of insanity in this 
country will, it may be hoped, induce the Commissioners to give more 
complete statistics of the ages of the annual admissions to all asylums 


for the insane in future reports.” 
* * * 


“Since the last-mentioned paper was read the Lunacy Commission- 
ers have added to their reports a new and valuable table. which will 
before long supply the much-needed material for calculating the pre- 
cise effect of insanity upon the rates of mortality of males and of 
females at different ages. Although the full value of these tables 
cannot be attained until they are available for a series of years, it 
may not be without interest to note some of the results shown in the 
table referred to, which appears in the recently-issued forty-ninth 
report, dealing with the insane patients known to the Commissioners 
on Jan. Ist last.” 

* 


* * * 


* * * * * 


“It is, however, very interesting to note that the excess of mortal- 
ity due to insanity is far greatest at the earlier ages and declines 
steadily to the end of life. Taking 100 to represent the rate of 
mortality among males in the general English population at each 
successive age period, the mortality among the male insane was 2237 
at from fifteen to twenty, 1409 at from twenty to twenty-five, 1046 
at from twenty-five to thirty-five, and 867 at from thirty-five to 
forty-five. At subsequent age periods the proportion to 100 declines 
still more rapidly from 519 at from forty-five to fifty-five, to 246 at 
from seventy-five to eighty-five. It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that the far greater relative excess of the mortality of the insane at 
the earlier ages is due to the much larger proportion of acute cases 
among the inmates of asylums under forty-five years of age. This is 
a point on which further statistical information would be both inter- 
esting and valuable. The mortality statistics of the female inmates of 
asylums give very similar results. It may be noted, however, that 
the rate of mortality in 1893 was lowest — 63.3 per 1000— at the 
age period forty-five to fifty-five, and at later periods rose success- 
ively to 270.9 at the seventy-five to eighty-five period. The rate 
at each age period was very considerably lower than the male rate at 
the same age. Consequently, the excess of mortality due to insanity 
was also far smaller among females than among males. The rela- 
tive excess of female mortality was, however, as in the case of male 
mortality, greatest at the earlier age periods and steadily declined to 
the end of life. The death rate among the female insane at the age 
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of fifteen to twenty years was 1547 to 100 among the general popu- 
lation, at twenty to twenty-five years it was 1254, and at twenty-five 
to thirty-five years it was 893 ; the proportion to 100 further receded 
at subsequent age periods, and at seventy-five to eighty-five years it 
was only 208. The Lunacy Commissioners in their table compare 
also the mean mortality of the insane at all ages with the general 
English rate at all ages. This comparison is, however, absolutely 
valueless and misleading, unless correction is made for the abnormal 
age constitution of the insane population, which includes no infants 
and but few children, and a very excessive proportion of persons over 
sixty years of age. 

It would be unwise to attach too much importance to this consid- 
eration of the Lunacy Commissioners’ valuable figures for a single 
year, but it is safe to conclude that Dr. Farr very considerably under- 
stated the effect of insanity upon English mortality when he said 
that the mortality of the insane ‘is three times greater than among 
the general population at the same age.’ In 1893 the rate of mortal- 
ity among the inmates of the English asylums, male and female, 
between the ages of twenty-five and fifty-five, when the inmates are 
most numerous, was more than six times the rate that prevailed at 
the same ages among the general English population. 


STATISTICS OF PROSTITUTION. 


From a paper read before the Boston Society for Medical Im- 
provement, April, 1895, by Dr. Arthur K. Stone, on Zhe Relation of 
the Experience of Europe to the Solution of the Problem of Prostitu- 
tion in Boston, the following statistical data are taken : — 


The proportion of prostitutes under police control may be judged 
from the following statistics: The Prefect of Police in Paris 
admitted to Professor Dr. Lassar, of Berlin, who was sent by the 
German Government to investigate the methods of control in the 
city of Paris, that there were fully 100,000 prostitutes in Paris, and 
I cannot see that this estimate includes the large number of girls 
working in restaurants and wine shops, but simply women who have 
no regular means of support except their profession. There were in 
all Paris in January, 1888, only 67 licensed houses. Many of the 
houses of Paris are in a great measure kept open for the edification 
of travellers who are taken to see the sights of the wicked city, and 
sexual intercourse is rather of secondary importance. 

In Belgium, with its 6,000,000 people, there were, according to 
Dr. Fiaux, only 96 licensed houses with 486 inmates, while the in- 
scribed prostitutes numbered 661. At the same time there are 585 
women known to be prostitutes by the police, but not inscribed by 
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them. This estimate makes no consideration for the government 
prostitutes supplied for the army. Thus it will be seen that the 
number of women under police control is very small indeed ; and 
this number, although I did not find any absolute figures, is taken to 
be about the proportion that exists throughout the other cities in 
Europe. 

In the month of January, 1889, 287 licensed prostitutes of Brus- 
sels were examined, only to find 66 with venereal disease, 37 of them 
being syphilitic, while the police reports of the decade 1870-80 show 
a percentage of 50 per cent to 60 per cent diseased among the 
inmates of houses, and about 33 percent among the inscribed women. 
Professor Bergh, of Copenhagen, is quoted as having similar experi- 
ence, and the statistics for 1886-90 show that the percentage of 
inmates for licensed houses has been nearly twice as large as among 
the inscribed women. Neisser, of Breslau, with several assistants, 
examined 573 prostitutes, and in 216 he found gonococci present 
(37.6 per cent). Dr. Passavant, of Paris, is quoted as saying that 
out of every hundred inscribed women 35 to 50 per cent have vene- 
real disease. Dr. Fiaux shows that in Belgium, in 1881-1889, one- 
half of the inmates of the licensed houses had to be sent to the 
hospitals for treatment with venereal disease, of whom about 50 per 
cent were syphilitic. Of inscribed women, about one-third were 
treated at the hospitals. about one-sixth of these being syphilitic. 
Laser, in an extensive examination of prostitutes for the presence of 
gonococci, found in the examination of the urethra of 353 patients 
that the gonococci could be demonstrated 112 times, although in four- 
fifths of these cases there was no microscopical evidence of gonorr- 
heea. Several of these patients had been discharged from the 
hospitals as cured. 

Some of the figures in other cities are as follows : — 

Lyons, 1880-1885: Percentage of diseased inmates of licensed 
houses 85 per cent: inscribed 40 per cent. 

Brussels, 1881-1889: Inmates 50 per cent; inscribed 33 per cent. 

Rotterdam : Inmates 35 per cent; inscribed 10 per cent. 

Mireur. of Marseilles, stated that he found out of every 100 cases 
of venereal disease which came to his notice that 62 came from 
houses of prostitution. 

Kaposi states that in 1888-1889 there were 1770 inscribed women 
in Vienna; of these 841 were treated for venereal disease; 1634 
were arrested at various times for disorderly conduct, 477 being 
punished. Of uninscribed women 1332 were arrested for disorderly 
conduct, of whom 170 (or 12 per cent) were found to be diseased. 
There are said to be 25,000 prostitutes in Vienna. 

In.Hamburg the Allegemeine Frankenhaus reports that 50 per 
cent of the venereal disease originates in houses of prostitution, 10 
per cent with the inscribed women, and credits the remainder of the 
eases to Altona, a small city lower down the river. Nominally, 
houses of prostitution have been abolished in Hamburg ; in reality 
they exist. 
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Blaschko says that of 2000 private patients with venereal disease 
60 per cent originated with prostitutes, 10 per cent with shop-girls, 4 
per cent with barmaids. 

The statement that the proportion of diseased women among the 
recognized prostitutes is somewhere between 30 and 50 per cent is 
generally accepted as being the state of things throughout Europe. 

A commission consisting of Virchows Blaschko, Meyer, Strassman, 
Langerhaus, Villaret, B. Frankel, Pistor, Lewin, S. Neumann, B. 
and M. Wolf were appointed to consider the subject; and they re- 
ported that the sanitary conditions and measures existing in Berlin 
for the prevention and treatment of venereal disease were iusuffi- 
cient. And this was the general opinion arrived at by all the men 
throughout Europe who had the investigation in hand,—that the 
protection did not protect, neither did the control check the advance 
of the evil. 

Contrary to the opinion expressed in the Berlin Congress, it 
seems to be generally held and supported by statistics that the 
houses of prostitution are much greater sources of danger than the 
inscribed women ; the statistics given tending to show that the num- 
ber of infected women in the licensed houses amounts to about 40 to 
50 per cent, while the number among the inscribed women is under 
30 per cent. 

In very many of the large cities the number of licensed houses 
has steadily fallen; for example, Paris, 1850, 212; 1880, 133; 
January, 1888, 67. In St. Petersburg, in the fourteen years from 
1872-1886, the number fell from 220 to 82; at the same time the 
inscribed free women increased from 2500 to 4500. In Belgium 
there has been a steady diminution in the numbers of houses and 
inmates, so that now there are only about one-third as compared with 
twenty years ago,— all of this going to show that there is a tendency 
for this form of dissipation to go out of fashion. This, together with 
the fact that tlhe women of the licensed houses, from their more fre- 
quently indulging in copulation, and their inability to choose their 
companions, and their lack of self-responsibility, are much less care- 
ful of their bodies and hence more apt to be diseased. In Antwerp 
it has been seriously proposed to do away with the seven licensed 
houses and to have only inscribed free prostitutes. 


THE RELATIVE HEIGHTS AND WEIGHTS OF BENGAL 
PRISONERS. 


A brief article on the above subject, by Surgeon-Captain W. J. 
Buchanan, Superintendent of the Central Gaol, Bhagalpur, India, 
appeared in the London Lancet for August 24, 1895:— 
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The following table has been compiled from office records in the 
Central Gaol, Bhagalpur. It is based upon the recorded heights and 
weights of over 8000 male adult prisoners, most of whom have been 
admitted to Bhagalpur Gaol, all in good health, in the last five 
years : 


Height. Weight. Height. Weight. 
5 ft. 0 in. 98 Ibs. 5 ft. 7 in. 118 lbs. 
5 1 “ 100 “ 5 8 122 “ 
5 2 “ 103 5 9 128 “ 
5“ | 106 5“ 10 « 132 
5“ 46 | 108 5“ | mM 
5 5 “ 112 6 * 0 138 
5“ 6 115 


All those recorded as having been admitted in indifferent or bad 
health have been excluded from these figures. They therefore rep- 
resent the average weight for each height of healthy men. The 
figures differ slightly from a similar table published by me in the 
Indian Medical Gazette some time ago. That list was found to be 
based, in some instances, on too few ¢ cases, men over 5 feet 8 inches 
not having been found in sufficient numbers. This has been rectified 
by an examination of all the taller men at present in the gaol, and 
by use of figures kindly supplied by the medical superintendents of 
many other “gaols i in this province. 

The figures have been found to be applicable to most parts of the 
province “of Bengal, excluding, of course, the hillmen, such as are 
found in Nepal and the Darjiling Himalayas. They have been 
tested to a large extent also in the Central Gaol, Nagpur, in the 
central provinces, and found to apply almost exactly. They do not, 
however, apply to the inhabitants of the northwest provinces,— Oudh 
and the Punjab,— where the men are of a taller and heavier type. 
They contrast markedly with figures recorded for heights and weights 
of European adults. As no table of the kind appears to have been 
published before, it is considered that they will prove interesting to 
anthropologists in Europe, as well as useful to medical officers in 
charge of gaols in India. For practical purposes I find the following 
rule sufficiently accurate for ascertaining the normal weight of a 
man of this class. Taking 100 pounds as the correct weight for a 
man of 5 feet, if we add 3 pounds for every inch above 5 feet, we 
shall arrive at a fair average normal weight,—e. g., a man of 5 feet 
5 inches = 5 X 3-+-100= 115 pounds. It must be remembered 
that a prisoner passed as of “good health” is considered liable to 
hard labor. I maintain that if a man of this part of India reaches 
the standard above prescribed he will be capable of performing the 
severest form of hard labor. 
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In his work, * La Donna Delinquente,”” Lombroso gives a rule for 
computing the normal weight of an individual, derived from measure- 
ments of Italians. The rule is as follows: ‘A person is regarded 
as having a weight equal to the average in whom the number of 
kilogrammes which represent the weight is equal to the number of 
centimetres by which their statures surpass the metre.” This is an 
exceedingly rapid rule for calculating weights for height, if we use 
the decimal measurements. It works out as follows in pounds and 
inches: Starting with 110 pounds for 5 feet, for every inch above 
this 5 pounds are to be added. This is too high an estimate for ordi- 
nary peasants of the province of Lower Bengal, but, as far as my 
experience goes of men of the northwest provinces, and Punjab in 
India, I think it would prove fairly exact. 


LAW OF LARGE NUMBERS. 


An interesting illustration of method in statistical computation is 
furnished in a paper by Dr. Morton Prince, of Boston, entitled 
“What Number of Cases is Necessary te Eliminate the Effect of 
Chance in Mortality Statistics, Especially Those of Typhoid Fever?” 
published in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, October 17, 
1895. The author begins with the statement of a proposition : — 


According to the doctrine of chances, the larger the groups the 
smaller the variations will be found to be between the rates of mor- 
tality of the individual groups. By increasing the size of the groups, 
other things being equal,— that is, the conditions remaining the same, 
— we should expect to find that with groups of a sufficiently large size 
the mortality would be practically constant, and we should have a 
standard mortality ; but, of course, the conditions do not remain the 
same. Nevertheless, we should expect to find that in groups con- 
taining a sufficiently large number of cases these fluctuations would 
be reduced to a relatively small figure. The question is, what num- 
ber of cases is necessary to eliminate variations due to chance, and 
thus reduce the fluctuations to this degree ? 

The study is based upon the statistics of typhoid fever in the Bos- 
ton City Hospital during the period 1882 to 1894. During this 
period 3176 cases entered the hospital ; of these, 412 died, a mortality 
of 12.66 per cent. Various groupings are made by the author upon 
which mortality rates are calculated. We have not space here to 
give more than one of the fifteen tables illustrating this point. The 
last table is as follows : — 
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| | Difference 


Highest Lowest . 
Groups of ‘ Difference. Omitting First 
Mortality. Mortality. | 4000 Cases. 


2.0 
6.0 


Six hundred 

Seven hundred 

Eight hundred... ......... 
Nine hundred 

One thousand 

Fifteen hundred 


The author concludes that not until 1000 cases are recorded are the 
variations between the different groups reduced below 3 per cent. 
This number is consequently necessary to eliminate the effect of 
chance upon statistics covering the mortality of typhoid fever. 


| 83) 
One hundred................ 19.0 | 13.0 | 180 
Two hundred..............-. 17.5 8.5 9.0 75 
Three hundred............. 17.6 10.6 7.0 5.3 
Four hundred.............. 17.0 10.7 6.3 4.5 ; 
Five hundred... .........--. 174 | 10.8 6.6 4.0 ‘ 
15.5 | 10.6 4.9 3.8 
11.2 3.4 2.7 
14.30 | 10.8 3.5 1.3 
11.5 2.6 8 
11.7 2.4 seve 
by 
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